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Eeyprt is the only country to-day, civilized or semicivilized, which 
has upon its borders an active,'aggressive enemy flushed with past suc- 
cesses; and this fact alone gives to the Egyptian army an importance 
which its mere size or cost would by no means warrant. But there 
are still other grave considerations which attract attention to it. Upon 
her little army Egypt places all her hopes of sooner or later retaking 
possession of those great provinces, from the Second Cataract of the 
Nile to the equator, from which she was driven some years ago by 
the failure of the Wolseley expedition to reach and hold Khartoum, 
and the consequent success of that great religious uprising known as 
the “ Mahdi” movement. Furthermore, England’s position in Egypt 
is neither based on secure foundations, nor is it one which is under- 
stood or liked by the great bulk of the population, intelligent or other- 
wise. It follows, therefore, that England must keep a watchful eye 
upon the native army, which her own officers are every day making 
more efficient, lest, in a moment of blind patriotic frenzy, like that of 
the Arabi Pacha revolution of 1883, it turn its knowledge against its 
teachers and undo the results of ten years’ strides towards civilization 
due to the English occupation. To show briefly how the rapid prog- 
ress of the past decade has affected the Egyptian army and to depict 
the present military situation is the object of this article. 

Up to the time of the English occupation the Egyptian military 
service was anything but popular throughout the land. As far back 
as 1845 personal mutilation was resorted to in order to escape service 
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in the army of the Khedive. Rather than be dragged from his filthy 
and wretched mud hut on the Nile, and from the little piece of land 
he so dearly liked to cultivate, the possible conscript would cut off the 
forefinger of his right hand, pull out his teeth, or otherwise maim and 
mutilate himself. Parents believed that they did their sons the greatest 
possible favor if they destroyed the sight of one or both of their eyes. 
It is needless to say that the evils which the conscript sought to avoid 
by such drastic measures were by no means imaginary. There were 
no regular laws of conscription enforced, so that no one could be sure 
of escaping service, or could find out when his term would begin. The 
laws governing discharges were utterly disregarded, and, furloughs 
never being granted, no one could tell when the unwilling recruit 
would return to his family, after he had once been dragged off in his 
chains. Apparently he did not come back at all in many cases, or 
else he returned crippled by wounds, or afflicted with some loathsome 
or contagious disease. For sickness was ripe in the barracks, which 
were comfortless, overcrowded, and filthy beyond description. There 
was very small pay, and most of it stuck to the fingers of those 
through whom it had to pass before it reached the private. Not only 
was there no justice to be had from the officers, but these cruelly 
abused and ill-treated their soldiers in the attempt to keep up some 
kind of discipline. Finally, the threat of being sent to the Soudan 
was constantly kept over these unfortunates’ heads. Thither unruly 
soldiers and battalions were sent into an exile which was regarded as a 
living death, and from which few returned. 

The officers themselves were an ill-chosen lot of Turks and Egyp- 
tians, mostly ignorant, incompetent, and sometimes insubordinate. 
They, too, were ill-paid, and so irregularly, that they felt compelled to 
take bribes, as well as to steal the soldiers’ pay and food allowances in 
order to keep from starving. Promotion went wholly by favor, and 
never by merit. In some cases favorites of the Khedive, with no mili- 
tary experience whatsoever, were placed at the head of the armies in 
the field, with which educated American or European officers were 
serving. One of the causes of the Arabi revolution was the complaint 
of the Egyptian officers that their Turkish comrades were promoted 
over their heads and systematically favored. 

It is a pleasure to be able to turn from this dark picture and to 
speak of the services of the American officers, who, under the late 
General Charles Stone, formed the general staff of the old Egyptian 
army. Veterans of the Civil War, in which they had fought against 
each other, they were men of high scientific attainments, whose 
services under the Khedive were devoted, sincere, and conscientious. 
The results of their persistent explorations, their maps, the reports of 
their topographical surveys, of their meteorological investigations, are 
still on file and in use at the War Department in Cairo, as testimonials 
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to the faithful execution of their duties. It has ever been said that the 
explorations of these officers made well known greater tracts of Africa 
than did those of the more famous discoverers of recent years. With 
the aid of the few Egyptian officers of foreign education, they formed 
an excellent general staff (something which is to-day stil] lacking in the 
United States army), and not only trained young officers for those 
duties, but tried to exert their influences upon the line of the army. 
The schools for non-commissioned officers which they introduced ‘and 
in which many children were also taught, resulted in a distinct raising 
of the standard for the under-officers, until the events of 1882-83 put 
an end to the schools and led to the departure of the founders. 

But even these efforts accomplished but little. How little efficiency 
there was, outside of certain regiments, the ease with which the British 
stormed the trenches at Tel-el-Kebir and rode to Cairo shows. No 
one can expect starved, beaten, abused, and badly led soldiers to fight 
well,—least of all ill-treated Egyptians. Every battle of the next few 
years resulted in an unexampled exhibition of cowardice and ever a_ 
lack of desire for life, whenever the Egyptian soldiery met the followers 
of the Mahdi. Why, indeed, should a disorganized force like that of 
Baker’s stand for a minute when the well-treated and patriotically in- 
spired volunteers of 1861 would not stand their ground at the moment 
of victory at Bull Run? Only where there were fortifications or 
breastworks in front of them did the subjects of the Khedive inspire 
any respect, or give rise to any hopes that they could be converted into 
serviceable soldiers. ; 

Great as must have been the temptation to retain some of the old 
organizations for service in the Mahdi war, which grew so threatening 
as soon as the Arabi rebellion had ended, the English officers took the 
right policy of destroying the entire existing structure. “The Egyp- 
tian army is disbanded” was the decree of December 20, 1882, and 
thereafter the beleaguered Egyptian garrisons in the Soudan and some 
of the troops in the field as late as 1884 would seem to have had an 
irregular if not an anomalous character,—since they belonged neither 
to the new nor to the old organization. Only a few timbers of the 
old building—reliable officers and non-commissioned officers—were 
retained, and these, together with the new police force which General 
Baker Pacha undertook to organize before making his fatal march to 
Tokar, were the nucleus about which Sir Evelyn Wood and his subor- 
dinates proceeded to build up a force for the defense of Egypt’s 
boundaries. 

Their primary and most important task was to rehabilitate the ser- 
vice in the eyes of the Egyptian people, who were themselves to 
undergo an extraordinary change under English civilian leadership. 
The people must learn at once that justice would be administered 
throughout the service in every little detail, and that those who served 
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under the new régime would be well taken care of. As soon as the 
reorganization had gone so far as to permit of it, a large number of 
men were given furlough, with the express intention that they should 
tell their families and neighbors of the new state of affairs. That 
these men returned home on furloughs was doubtless a great surprise 
to all about them, but that they returned from comfortable quarters, 
were well-set-up, clean, neat, well taken care of both in sickness and in 
health, and with their full pay, must have seemed an astounding change 
to the minds of their simple, peasant friends. And their officers were 
fully paid for the year’s work when each man reported promptly at the 
expiration of his furlough. Ever since then there has been a steady 
decrease in willful blindness and personal mutilation, although it has 
not yet wholly ceased, such is the difficulty of enlightening these igno- 
rant people. There is, however, no longer any need of dragging re- 
cruits away by force, and a bunch of recruits a couple of years ago 
were reported, by their own statements, as entering the service perfectly 
contented with their lot. 

What was found to be true of this first levy of six thousand con- 
scripts has been true of their successors in active service,—that the 
average Egyptian, if not a natural-born soldier, makes a fairly reliable 
one with careful training and under good leadership. Behind fortifica- 
tions competent authorities value him as high as any European soldier, 
and they cite several instances of stubborn bravery in support of their 
opinion. But good leaders in whom the men have confidence are abso- 
lutely essential, whether the Egyptians fight in the field or behind 
breastworks, just as able leadership meant everything in the perform- 
ance of our colored regiments during the Civil War. The recruits 
are, as a rule, healthy, well-built, and active, quick to learn the drill 
and acquire that great requisite of a good soldier, pride in their own 
appearance and in their service, with the result that they are neat and 
dignified in looks. So eager were the first recruits to learn, that their 
officers positively had to forbid them to drill out of hours, That alone 
kept the parade-ground from being filled with small squads of men 
drilling themselves whenever there was a leisure moment. In and out 
of barracks the men give but little trouble. The minor offenses 
against discipline so frequent in English and American regiments, such 
as fighting and drunkenness, are but little known in the Egyptian bat- 
talions; a fact which doubtless makes life easier for the very reliable 
non-commissioned officers. 

In 1884 a new and very different element was added, several 
battalions of blacks being then and subsequently formed to increase the 
army. Mostly fugitives from the reign of terror in the Soudan and 
all volunteer soldiers, these men are a fighting race by breeding and 
tradition, and are in many qualities the very opposites of the Egyptians, 
whose hereditary enemies they have always been, but by whose side 
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they now fight. Delicate in health, being easily liable to lung troubles, 
slow and awkward at drill, they are far superior to their lighter-skinned 
comrades the instant it comes to firing their rifles in earnest. Then it 
is not a question of encouraging for a single instant ; the task of their 
officers is to keep them in check and from getting into close quarters 
too soon with the enemy, and for this reason’ there are four English 
officers to a Soudanese battalion, instead of three as in an Egyptian. 
Thick-set but active, they represent all- the tribes as far as Khartoum, 
and some beyond, especially congenial because of their deep love of 
fighting. Like the American black soldiers, they become devotedly 
attached to their white officers if well treated, and the English officers 
_ and soldiers find it easier to take an interest in them than in the 
Egyptian troops. An English officer explained this mutual liking by 
calling attention to the fact that the Soudanese are fond of athletic 
games and exercisé, indulge often in too much liquor, and have other 
human failings characteristic of Tommy Atkins, and not of the stolid, 
quiet Egyptian. Thus far the Soudanese battalions have borne the 
brunt of the fighting which has occurred since their organization, and 
have clearly proved that their addition strengthened the army far more 
than in proportion to their numbers, which is the best possible justi- 
fication for the experiment of introducing into one service two such dis- 
similar elements. 

It is less easy to tell of the capabilities and of the progress of the 
native officers, for the English officers are naturally reluctant to speak 
of the men with whom they are daily associated ; and then no one can 
say just how the Egyptians would turn out were the careful supervision 
and instruction of the Englishmen suddenly removed. There is, how- 
ever, a well-spoken-of military academy at Abbasia, near Cairo, at 
which the cadets are given a thorough course of two years under an 
English officer, and it is said that the officers of the new army repre- 
sent a better or more reliable class than formerly. It is universally 
recognized that the native officers make excellent company commanders 
and subalterns, but as to their ability and reliability in filling the 
higher grades there is considerable doubt expressed, based upon well- 
known weaknesses of the Egyptian character. Some officers have 
done very well as battalion commanders or.in charge of outlying posts, 
where others again have failed to give entire satisfaction, but that is the 
experience in every army, though with a smaller percentage of failures. 
Probably the prejudice of the native officers against their English 
comrades, owing to the latter holding most of the responsible positions, 
and the delicate political situation, are also partly responsible for the 
absence of a complete trust in the Egyptian commanding officer. The 
prejudice is not to be wondered at. In no service would company 
commanders of several years’ standing be pleased to have youthful 
subalterns appointed majors of their battalions, as is done with the 
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young English lieutenants who take service under the Khedive. Very 
wisely, several battalions are officered wholly by Egyptians, or at least 
have Egyptian commanders, which gives both experience and promotion 
to the natives. In the others and in the staff it is of necessity that the 
head positions are filled by Englishmen, and the army is not old 
enough for any one who is interested in it to wish for a different state 
of affairs for some time to come, however harassing the present situa- 
tion may be. 

Service with the Egyptian troops is so popular in the English army 
that there are always a couple of hundred applications for details on 
file. Some seventy-six British officers are now on duty with the line 
troops or in the staff, and upon these, with the aid of some forty non- 
commissioned officers, rest the duty and responsibility of keeping up 
and perfecting the Khedive’s soldiers. The ever-present possibility of 
active service seems to give the Englishmen a snap and energy more 
than equal to the effects of the enervating climate and the ennui of 
the outlying garrisons. Under the direction of their distinguished 
commanding officers, the “Sirdars” Evelyn Wood, Grenfell, and 
Kitchener, the characteristic energy and determination of their race has 
led them to build up in this short period an efficient organization, 
capable of guarding the frontiers and of winning unaided victories, 
and this despite all sorts of drawbacks and discouragements which 
could only be fitly described by one who has had a hand in the reor- 
ganization of government in Egypt. It is pretty hard to have to 
work against all the ignorance and prejudice of the people you are 
trying to save. It is still harder to meet with ingratitude and even 
ill-treatment at the hands of the ruler of the country, whether he be 
under the influence of evil advisers or not. Yet such were the re- 
wards of the present Sirdar, General Kitchener, and several subordi- 
nate officers, who accompanied or received the young Khedive on his 
trip up the Nile a year ago last January (1894). The wildest reports 
circulated in Cairo as to what was said and done on this trip of in- 
spection, but there is no doubt that the Khedive gave vent to an utterly 
uncalled-for dissatisfaction with his troops, as if for the purpose of 
bringing about the retirement of the Sirdar at least. Whatever the 
reasons, England was quick to act in forcing an apology from the 
Khedive and the retiremerft of the prime mischief-maker, an official 
in the war department, while General Kitchener was knighted and the 
injured officers promoted,—a prompt recognition both of their services 
and of the fact that some people held very different opinions from 
those of the Khedive about his army. 

It is true that the perfection of drill of the Prussians is not to be 
found in the Egyptian army, and that its members are by no means as 
imposing as those of the half-trained and mutinous forces of the old 
régime. Instead, the Khedive Abbas has a perfectly efficient force of 
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fourteen thousand eight hundred men organized in thirteen battalions 
of infantry, ten troops of cavalry, three field batteries, and one bat- 
talion of garrison artillery. Besides this there are one hundred and 
sixty modern cannon, the soldiers are armed with the Remington rifle 
and part of the cavalry with the lance, while the staff departments 
(including a medical corps) are composed of skilled officers. There is 
an exceedingly well-trained camel corps mounted on the best-gaited and 
strongest of camels (it might have saved Khartoum had Wolseley had 
it in his cross-desert marches). All this organization is ever ready for 
instant service at a cost of only half a million pounds sterling-a year ! 
Finally, there is an excellent police force and reserve of the Egyptian 
soldiers, who spend, after their discharge from the active service, five 
years in the police and four in the reserve,—which latter, I believe, is 
called out only in emergencies. It is estimated that, should there be a 
call for them, a total force of about twenty-two thousand men could be 
speedily placed along the border, where the vigilant, able, and harass- 
ing followers of Mahdiism on the south have twice been signally de- 
feated without the assistance of British troops and considerable territory 
reconquered. . 

Indeed, did the Khedive really want proof as to the progress and 
efficiency of his solders, those battles of Poski in 1889 and Afafit in 
1891 must have furnished enough information. On February 5, 1884, 
General Baker reported that, on his force of three thousand five hun- 
dred Egyptians being attacked by the Mahdists, about one thousand 
strong, “the Egyptian troops threw: down their arms and ran, allowing 
themselves to be killed without the slightest resistance. More than two 
thousand were killed.” Near the same place, at Afafit, seven years 
later, according to their commanding officer, Colonel Holland Smith, 
the recreated Egyptian troops, on being fiercely attacked, “stood their 
ground and did not yield one inch throughout the line.” At Poski, 
two years before this, the invading columns of the best dervish leader, 
Wad-en-Nejeumi, were beaten back after a short but hard fight, during 
which the Egyptian troops had, particularly the Soudanese battalions, 
shown great bravery. It is only by such conduct and the constant 
efficiency and experience gained. by frequent fronteer and outpost skir- 
mishes that serious raids into Egypt are prevented ; raids which would 
hand over hundreds of peacefully inclined men, women, and children 
to that unequaled barbarism which now exists from the Second 
Cataract to the equatorial regions, It would seem as if the English 
officers had but to point to this record to prove that theirs is the best 
side of the case, and that they merit the favors and not the reproofs of 
an abler and more energetic ruler than is the present Khedive, as well 
as the praise of the impartial observer. 
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II. 

Turning to the military situation in Egypt, its relation to the fol- 
lowers of Mahdiism, who surrounded her southern borders with an 
ever-ready line of outposts, first calls for attention. The situation is 
in some respects similar to that of our own army in the long Indian 
wars just ended. There is the same kind of savage foe, the same lack 
of numbers to properly meet an emergency ; and the difficulties in the 
way of an offensive campaign far from the base of supplies are quite as 
great as in our campaigns of 1875 and 1876 ; perhaps even greater. 

The Soudanese is as relentless, as cunning, as tricky, as skillfal in 
warfare as the American Indian, equally shocking and cruel in his 
treatment of the dead and captured, and superior in actual conflict, in 
that his fanatical religion makes him court death in hand-to-hand fight 
where the Indian would seek every shelter to avoid it. Rudyard Kip- 
ling, indeed, tells but the truth of the Soudanese fighting prowess 
when he writes : 


«We've fought with many men acrost the seas, 
An’ some of ’em was brave an’ some was not, 
The Paythan an’ the Zulu an’ Burmese,— 
But the Fuzzy was the finest of the lot. 
* * * * * * * 
So ’ere’s to you, Fuzzy-wuzzy, at your home in the Soudan, 
You’re a pore benighted ’eathen but a first-class fightin’-man ;”’ 


and it will doubtless take the British army many years to forget the 
“big, black, boundin’ beggar,—for he broke a British square.” 

The Egyptian army with its present strength suffices only for the 
defense of the southern frontier ; to defend the country by taking the 
offensive is beyond its limited numbers, which might be found inad- 
equate were it to be simultaneously attacked at the Second Cataract and 
in the Suakim region. The reason for the small numbers is, of course, 
the involved condition of the Egyptian finances, which has called for 
retrenchment and saving in every department of the government ; and 
as the finances improve under English care the army will be steadily 
increased without doubt, unless a national emergency should at once 
call for its establishment upon a war footing. 

That sooner or later the army will be prepared for taking the offen- 
sive with a view to the reconquest of the Soudan is universally known. 
One of the greatest authorities on the Egypt of to-day says, “If the 
Egyptian government were left to itself to-morrow, the recovery of the 
Soudan is the first thing it would attempt.”' Heartily in favor of this 
reconquest as the English advisers are, it is their duty at present to in- 
definitely postpone it and prevent the Khedive from beginning the 
forward movement until he is carefully prepared, both from the finan- 


1 Alfred Milner, ‘“‘ The English in Egypt,” p. 196. London, 1893. 
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cial and the military stand-point. That he should be impatient to attack 
the Khalifa Abdullah, the Mahdi’s successor, in his capital of Omdur- 
man, built of and near the ruins of Khartoum, is but natural. The pos- 
session of those vast territories now in the hands of the dervishes was 
once Egypt’s great source of wealth, legally raised from a large com- 
merce or illegally extorted from an oppressed and suffering country by 
rank tyranny and corruption justly punished by the loss of the mis- 
governed territories. 

Aside from the financial benefit to be gained from a reconquest, 
there is the fact that Egypt lives by favor of the Nile, by its"annual 
overflow, and the rich deposit with which it covers the land upon both 
banks. The necessity of controlling the head-waters is therefore 
patent to the producer and to the soldier. Indeed, had the dervishes, 
during these past ten years, been capable of devising and executing a 
plan for turning aside the Nile into other desert stretches, wholesale 
starvation and absolute dearth of production must have urged on the 
Egyptian government in hot haste to a life-and-death struggle with 
their victors in 1881-1884. The danger still exists and is not to 
be sneered at. Then there is ever present the lack of stability and 
security due to the presence at the country’s borders of a powerful, 
able enemy, and the impossibility of the dwelling side by side of 
Egyptian civilization and an atrocious barbarism whose leader’s 
avowed intention has been the conquest of Cairo and Constantinople 
and their conversion to the new faith by force of arms.? 

There are not wanting, too, many motives of simple humanity that 
plead eloquently and movingly for the rescue of this land from the 
consequences of its lapse from civilization. Only the narratives of eye- 
witnesses can give one an adequate conception of the state in which 
Soudan has been under the tyranny of the Khalifa, the horrors of 
wide-spread famine, the endless, needless butchery of the wars that have 
blotted out nations, the frightful human degradation and suffering 
beyond belief in this Christian era. Indeed, the abandonment of the 
Soudan, once regarded as the most humane and tactically most correct 
move, has come by many to be regarded as one of the numerous blots 
that stain England’s honor, as evidenced in her dealings with subordi- 
nate or conquered races. Plainly, it is only a question of a few years 
before the next sharp conflict between the representatives of European 
civilization and those of a past stage of human development. 

It is quite safe to say that only reasons so weighty that they cannot 
be conjured up now will lead the English to take an active part in this 
war of the future, beyond a possible guarding of communications and 
acting as a supporting body. It would be a reckless ministry, indeed, 
which should venture to spend money and shed good British blood on 


2? For a graphic account of the Soudan as it is now, see Major Wingate’s ‘‘ Ten 
Years’ Captivity in the Mahdi’s Camp”’ of Father Ohrwalder. 
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those glaring sands made so hateful by the slaughter, the errors, and the 
mismanagement of the Gordon relief expedition, especially as there can 
be no question of land-grabbing if England sticks to her constantly 
avowed policy of being in Egypt only in the ré/e of guardian and edu- 
cator. But the moral support of England will be thrown for all it is 
worth on the Egyptian side when the time comes, and meanwhile the 
British officials are quietly and steadily preparing the army and the 
country for the struggle. One of the clearest evidences of this is the 
extension to the extreme frontier of the railroad on the bank of the 
Nile, an undertaking which will soon be finished as far as the First 
Cataract. This will rob the Nile of a good deal of its charm for the 
tourist, but it is a military necessity, if the Soudan is to be held by 
any expeditionary force at any time. So Lord Wolseley is quoted as 
saying years ago, and the decision to build along the Nile points to the 
selection once more of this route to Khartoum, or Omdurman, instead 
of the shorter but more difficult desert-route from the Red Sea to Ber- 
ber ; the final selection may, however, be influenced by the presence of 
the Italians at Kassala. 

Most Englishmen in Egypt seem to favor the Italian policy in 
Abyssinia as the proper one for Egypt to adopt in her forward move- 
ment,—the policy of moving gradually forward instead of trying to 
strike one sudden blow as Wolseley was forced to attempt todo. They 
would have the army move quickly on the nearest outpost of importance, 
capture it, fortify it, connect it strongly with the base, and try to make 
friends of the natives before moving again,—a plan which hardly accords 
with the impatience of the Egyptians. But the position of this line of 
action in the case of the Italians has been all that could be desired. 
Indeed, it is impossible not to speak admiringly of the Italian opera- 
tions under General Baratieri; the treatment of the natives, the careful 
planning, the swift, successful blows delivered without delay and with 
great precision, all speak for themselves and deserve the careful attention 
of Englishmen and all other colonizers, and also of military students.* 

The policy of waiting will also make Egypt’s task of reconquest 
simpler and simpler; the great decrease in population, the dissatisfac- 
tion with the tyranny of the ruler and his clan of Baggara Arabs, the 
steady waning of the religious frenzy, may all so weaken the Khalifa’s 
power that in a few years it will be nothing like that of his prede- 
cessors in 1883-84. But here it is well to bear Lord Wolseley’s say- 
ing in mind, that “in whatever negro people a great law-giver has 
appeared, there a powerful army and a military spirit has been called 
into existence, and the nation has prospered until its national existence 
has been destroyed by a still stronger people.”* The stronger nation in 
this case will probably never have an easy task. It is also noteworthy 


5 Foran account of Baratieri’s campaign, see New York Nation, March 7, 1895. 
4“ The Negro as a Soldier,’”’ Fortnightly Review, December, 1888. 
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that year by year the Khalifa’s domain is shrinking and the lines are 
drawn tighter and tighter by the several European nations. I have 
already spoken of the Italian success in the east, and in the south and 
southwest the English, Belgians, and French are moving nearer and 
nearer to the outposts of Mahdiism. That the Khalifa realizes this 
and has sent strong re-enforcements we have the word of the latest 
escaped prisoner, Slatin Pacha, who reports a strong force at Reggaf, 
two hundred and ten miles north of Lake Albert, and dispositions 
which make the safe control of Equatoria still an impossibility, espe- 
cially in view of frequent dervish raids in search of slaves and ivory. 
Slatin informs us, also, that the tyranny and harsh despotism of the 
Khalifa are becoming more and more distasteful to his subjects, who 
are controlled only by the strongest kind of measures. 

Everything, then, points to the advantages to be gained for the 
Egyptians by a policy of quiet waiting and steady preparation. Indeed, 
so plain is this that it is surprising to learn that there are those who try 
to hinder the carrying out of such policy. Yet only a short time ago, 
when an attempt to increase the mounted force at a cost of about sixty 
thousand pounds was made, two of the powers which, by the curious 
system of international control that gives the continental nations and also 
the United States a finger in the Egyptian pie, have a vote in these mat- 
ters, blocked the proposed increase. This is but one instance of many 
chafing restraints which make the position of England so difficult, and it 
is worth while to notice that England and Germany voted for, Russia 
and France against, the proposed increase. In other words, continental 
rivalries are not forgotten for even an instant in the business affairs oi 
the Egyptian people, to the plain detriment of Egyptian interests. 

The second condition which makes the military situation in Egypt 
a noteworthy one is the presence of the English army of occupation, 
which during the recent friction between Lord Cromer, the English 
representative, and the Khedive was nearly doubled, and now numbers 
some five thousand men. Its presence is absolutely essential if the civil 
reform of Egypt is to be carried out. The Egyptian’s perfectly natural 
dislike of foreign interference ; the difficulty in making the fellah un- 
derstand that the radical reforms about him are aimed solely at his 
own improvement mentally, physically, and pecuniarily ; the impossi- 
bility of the laissez-faire Mohammedan and the energetic, overbearing 
Anglo-Saxon being good friends with one another ; the petty jealousies 
and the uncontrolled greed of power and wealth of the Pacha class ; 
the lack of harmony between England and some of the other foreign 
stewards,—these are conditions which would result in a native uprising 
in an extraordinarily short time were there not a strong military force 
to prevent it. Were such a revolt to occur, it is safe to say that the 
Egyptian army would attempt to play an important part in it, since we 
have the historical record of various insurrections which the army has 
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not only supported but even set in motion. Its continued increase in 
efficiency, the number of trained men it scatters over Egypt, the 
jealousy of its constantly improving native officers, make it a more and 
more dangerous element to English eyes in time of stress, especially as in 
in and about Cairo it outnumbers the English forces nearly two to one. 

There was a strong current in Cairo last year which shows how 
carefully this element in the military situation is considered. On a 
certain occasion in 1893, Lord Cromer presented an ultimatum to the 
Khedive, who was given some twenty-four hours in which to follow 
Lord Cromer’s wishes or openly to defy him. Every preparation 
was made fora complete breach. Military measures were outlined for 
the protection of the Europeans in case riots or an uprising should 
result, and additional troops were telegraphed for from Malta. It is 
told that then it was arranged with the commanding officer of the 
Egyptian army that he should march his force across the Nile to the 
drill-ground under pretext of giving them a field day. As soon as he 
had got across the Nile with his troops, their return was to be barred 
by the English soldiers seizing the bridges and guarding them with 
artillery. Ido not vouch for the correctness of the details of this 
scheme for removing the Egyptian soldiers from the spot where they 
would be the greatest menace, but it may be accepted as an illustration 
of the care and thought this delicate situation calls for, the quick 
measures which would be taken to put the Egyptian soldiers out of 
action as speedily as possible, and the grave responsibilities which 
would fall to the lot of the English officers in the service of the 
Khedive during such a by no means impossible emergency. 

The impartial observer viewing this situation must sincerely hope 
that such a crisis may never occur, that the English troops may not 
again have to use their rifles on Egyptian territory, in order that the 
work of regenerating Egypt may go steadily onward; that despite the 
mistakes made, the administration of justice and the development of 
an efficient and pure civil service in every branch of the governmental 
business may steadily be carried on. Then, if England consistently 
carries out her avowed purely administrative policy, she will be able to 
show to the world a nation raised from the slough of despond to a 
position of wealth and power, capable of ably governing itself and its 
provinces, as well as giving vigorous expression to its national life. 
If England can do this she will be able to wipe out some of the black 
marks scored against her for her past odious treatment of some Eastern 
races. Then, we may be sure, her army of occupation will not be 
finally withdrawn without some recognition of its high, even if only 
negative, services ; and let us hope that at the same time there may be 
removed the last disturbing element in the Egyptian military situation. 


OswALD GARRISON VILLARD. 





MORAL TACTICS? 


THE Great Napoleon is credited with the saying that “in warfare the 
moral is to the physical as three is to one ;” and our modern Napoleons 
appear to be waking up to the truth expressed in the saying. 

The adjutant-general in a speech to the Woolwich Cadets said, 
“ Discipline is as necessary as ever; but it should be maintained less 
by fear than by sympathy. The only wise way in which an officer can 
gain a permanent ascendency over his men is by obtaining their confi- 
dence. If he can show that he is in every way an example, the men . 
will be easily ruled, and as easily led.” 

These are brave words; let us examine how far it is possible for 
officers to act up to them. 

In days past there was little call for this feeling towards the soldier, 
or indeed towards the working classes all round; the man who made 
the best “food for powder” was the country laborer who did what he 
was told without asking questions ; he had so few thoughts to think 
with,—if he did think at all it was to think that he was not paid to 
think. He was like the servant of the centurion, “I say, Go, and he 
goeth ; Do this, and he doeth it.” Such men are invaluable as soldiers, 
but the race is extinct; board schools and better wages have taught 
men to think, as the officers have found out, not always to their satis- 
faction. 

An army is a great machine; the more perfect the mechanism the 
better the army ; and in this initial fact is the stumbling-block. 

If we could look down from a balloon when a battle is in progress, 
we should see the earth beneath scattered over with many patches that 
ever move in much confusion ; some stretching into lines that coil, and 
wind, and undulate ; others square and compact, moving slowly, gloomy, 
dense, and threatening; these but shadows of the summer cirri, those 
the rain-clouds which roll before the storm. And these lines and 
masses will be in ceaseless motion, now thrusting wedge-like to the 
front, now pushing quickly to the one side, now to the other, again 
sweeping backward before a cloud blacker than the rest, ever 
changing, never still. And over all a great cloud of smoke, with the 

1 Reprinted from Blackwood’s Magazine, London, by permission of the Leonard 


Scott Publishing Company of New York, the American publishers of Blackwood’s 
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distant din of metal clashing, and the cries of a multitude surging up. 
These many movements are called “ tactics,” a system carefully worked 
out, printed in many scarlet-bound books, the subject of countless 
lessons. The patches that move are the troops, the brain that moves 
them stands apart and above; it is a game,—the brain is the player, 
the troops are the pieces. 

We look in at a barrack-square: in front is a red line, motionless ; 
it is made of the figures of men, the top of every helmet is level with 
the next, another white line is the waist-belts, a bayonet glitters above 
every shoulder, the dabs of dirty white against the trousers are hands, 
everything is red, perpendicular, and motionless. Facing the line is a 
voice,—it speaks, and every bayonet is flung in the air, the sunlight 
has received an order to glitter a foot above the helmets, and it obeys ; 
it speaks again, and the line that faced us has turned ; we see the figures 
of two men in profile instead, so accurate is the angle; another word 
and the barrack-square holds a crowd of men, like ourselves, hurrying 
back to dinner. These movements are called “drill,” also a system 
carefully worked out, printed in many scarlet-bound books, the subject 
of still more countless lessons. Once more we have watched a game, 
in which the troops are pieces. 

It is a difficulty at the commencement to realize the fact that these 
pieces, these troops, are an assembly of human beings; that under- 
neath every scarlet tunic beats a human heart, under every helmet 
throbs a human brain, in every hand so precise in its attachment to the 
trouser-seam is the will to obey that brain, and in each perpendicular 
just as many senses, to love, to hate, to feel pleasure or suffer pain, as 
in our own. 

Feeling, seeing, knowing this, we must admit that it will not be 
time or trouble thrown away to cultivate the individuality of our sol- 
diers. Our aim is to get as much out of them as we can ; if we are to 
succeed we must not look upon them as mere pawns on a chess-board 
which will move when we turn the handle. 

The sympathy asked for is not expected from the top of the tree. 
At the Horse Guards wars are planned by clever soldiers, sitting in 
comfortable chairs in well-appointed rooms, with maps and books and 
references to every campaign that was ever fought, and where Tommy 
Atkins is unknown,—such an insect does not count in affairs when a 
commander flings an army across the Vistula in the face of a second 
commander; or when another, massing his cavalry on the centre, 
cleaves a way through the enemy drawn up to receive him,—these men 
discuss soldiers by tens of thousands: Tommy knows nothing about 
any one farther away than his right- or left-hand man. 

Travelers through the world do not expect to pick up much sym- 
pathy by the wayside: the journey will not last forever, and at the end 
of it is the snug place with its cheery welcome and well-known faces 
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which Englishmen call home. And the soldier’s home is his regiment ; 
it is there he expects to find such comforts as may fall to his lot. It 
is to the officers of his regiment that he looks for sympathy, and as 
often as not he is disappointed. True, he likes to look a little beyond 
them,—he likes to see the general, to hear his voice, to follow with 
side-glances the crowd of cocked hats on horses which prance a good 
deal and splash the mud in his face, and no doubt he gets a glimpse 
of all this on occasion ; but he does not get much more than a glimpse. 
The general and his staff are all impersonal to him, he never gets 
nearer to them than the dozen paces that separate them from the ranks ; 
that any one of them is of the same make as himself does not occur 
to his poor brain. Perhaps they are soldiers, they don’t look like it, 
their clothes are too fine,—his are torn and muddy with marching and 
sleeping out on picket; these swells are out of a bandbox, they don’t 
appeal to his senses: 

Yet there was a time when these cocked hats got off their prancing 
chargers, unbuttoned their gorgeous tunics, and showed Tommy that 
inside the gold-lace was a heart, and one not different from his own. 

Read the address that Napoleon issued to his troops when after 
sixty days’ hard fighting it became necessary to raise the siege of Acre 
nearly one hundred years ago,— 

‘‘ SoLDIERS,— You have traversed the desert which separates Africa from Asia 
with the rapidity of an Arab force. . . . You will have new opportunities of ac- 
quiring glory; and if, engaged in so many encounters, each day is marked by the 
death of a brave comrade, fresh soldiers will come forward and supply the ranks 


of that select number which best gives an irresistible impulse in the moment of 
danger, and commands victory.’’ 


Orders are still issued as a prelude toa stirring action; but the 
ring has departed, and the red-coated unit knows they are only “ make- 
up” and does not read them. The words are there, but they don’t get 
beyond the scarlet outside of the man. Tommy Atkins is a soldier 
and no more. So that his tunic fits, his belts are white, his shoe-laces 
tied, and he does not complain about his rations, we call him a good 
soldier ; the man is not in it—when he enlisted that portion of him 
was left out. 

Military authorities point with natural pride to the change for the 
better which they have introduced into our soldiers’ lives: the rooms 
he lives in are the perfection of sanitation ; the food is better,—it runs 
to curry sometimes; the canteen is a picture public-house, the profits 
of which go into his pockets ; the grocery-bar a shop at his door where 
butter and bloaters can be purchased at wholesale prices ; in the read- 
ing-room he can read the daily papers ; and the library can he enjoyed 
for a penny a month ; his furlough is never refused , and if his colonel 
thinks he deserves to be put in the regimental prison he can differ with 
him. What more can a man want? 
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He will tell you if he thinks no one in authority is listening. 

That something which is always inconveniently present inside the 
red coat is shrewd enough to explain that such improvements must 
come if you want soldiers; the world has gone ahead since the days 
when laboring men tasted meat once a week and lived in picturesque 
pig-sties, since the days when soldiers had bread for breakfast, bread 
for tea, and three-quarters of a pound of such meat as the contractor 
chose to supply, bones and all, for dinner. Rations march with the 
times, newspapers and books are free to every one and everywhere ; we 
soldiers have our canteen, our libraries, our grocery-bars, and can stay 
out of barracks till midnight for the asking,—such things are the right 
of every workingman, whether soldier or civilian. An ounce of sym- 
pathy is worth a hundredweight of cheap tea. 

And it is this sympathy that should exist between officers and men 
of a regiment ; it is not impossible to gain it mutually. 

Soldiers are very like children ; so much is done for them that they 
are very helpless beings,—they must have some one to look up to, some 
one to take advice from, some one to order them about. And this not 
by continually mixing with them,—that would be as irksome to the 
men as to the officer; familiarity will breed contempt. When officers 
remember that every soldier is a human creature like themselves, and 
come to treat him in his sphere of life as they would be treated in their 
own, we shall be a good many miles along the right road. That the 
soldier is such a human creature, with like passions and feelings as. 
ourselves, the following bit from real life will illustrate. 

When the war in the Transvaal was on the eve of breaking out, I 
was traveling post-haste through the land to rejoin my regiment, part 
of which was occupying an important town on the main road to Pre- 
toria. When about half way I heard the news of the massacre of the: 
head-quarters of my regiment by the Boers. /It was midnight when 
the tale was told me by a man who had escaped with his life and no. 
more; the colonel was shot under cover of a white flag, the officers. 
were killed, the men were shot down at measured ranges, the band fell 
beside their instruments, even women were wounded ; hardly a man 
escaped.’ 

Next morning, on arriving at the town I was bound for, I told the 
men the story as I had heard it; it was better they should hear it from 
their own officer than from common rumor. The men stood round 
me in “square,” their rifles at the “order,” bayonets fixed, their 
fingers clutching them nervously, lips tight shut, every eye full on 
mine, not a move in those grim red figures. I told of the death of 
our colonel, and there came the sound of a great sob; I told how he 
met his death under the shadow of a flag of truce, and the words were 
answered with the quickly drawn breath of four hundred men. “ Sol- 


2 See “ The Boers at Home,’’ in Maga for December, 1881. 
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diers! there must be no white flag here!” and the answer that came 
from those four hundred lips was fierce and terrible in its intensity. 
“No!” cried every man, gasping out the word in sympathy with the 
man they loved, the dear, dear colonel. 

The sequel was amusing. For three months the fighting had con- 
tinued night and day ; weary times, scanty food, and much hard work ; 
every one was sick unto death of deadly weariness,—even fighting can 
become monotonous. A “lookout” had been constructed above my 
quarters,—it was only a cow-shed with a tin roof,—and behind the 
sand-bags of that “ lookout” a sergeant and six men lived for three 
months, always under fire, always on the alert. At last the end drew 
near, the three months had worn themselves away, when the sergeant 
put his head through the hole in the tin roof that was above my head, 
— Please, sir, there’s a white flag coming; shall I take him now or 
wait till he comes nearer?” The colonel’s memory had not been for- 
gotten through all those days and nights of watching, even in a sol- 
dier’s heart. 

How did that colonel win those men’s hearts? He was a man 
fond of society, a firm man in the orderly-room ; he had been the ad- 
jutant of the regiment, so was a strict man in the drill-field ; a man of 
good family, not seen much among his men, yet they all believed in 
him. What was the ripple in this easy life which could find a place 
in the rough waves of barrack life? Perhaps it was born in him. 
The men knew it was there. Tommy Atkins is but a man after all, 
his wits sharpened by the stones that scatter themselves on his road 
through life, the instinct of the animal is there, and in a match with 
reason it will win “ hands down.” 

But this sympathy misdirected is worse than none at all ; first dis- 
cover in what direction it can be applied, and then learn how to put it 
into practice. It is a question of individualities. These must be 
studied, the individuality of the man, that of the officer, and that of 
the regiment. Let us take the last first. 

Now, a regiment is a living, sentient being brimming over with 
life and action; its brain crowded with many memories, a glorious 
battle won, a sad dull day of distress and defeat, to-day the death of 
one among the rest, to-morrow the presence of a great prince and his 
entertainment when the day was done; expanding ever with success, 
or crouching itself together under the chill sun of defeat, gathering its 
strength when duty calls, thrilling to the beat of the strong life-pulse 
that throbs throughout. Given a firm guiding hand and it will do its 
duty with the irresistible force of a winter torrent ; meddle with it, 
bid it travel on small uncertain ways, and the strength of the giant is 
as Samson bereft of his hair ; drag it unwilling to unworthy tasks, and 
the uncouth monster will destroy itself in its efforts to obey. And 
regiments being such, each will have its own individuality ; there will 
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be as much difference in them as there is in individuals. All obey the 
Queen’s Regulations for the army. It is a point of honor that her 
Majesty’s commands should be rigidly adhered to; yet in every regi- 
ment exist traditions and customs followed with minute precision and 
cherished as the life-blood of existence, things trifling enough in them- 
selves, but all-important in the eyes of the men who make the regi- 
ment and who have learned to believe that it is these very things 
which make their regiment better than any other regiment. Esprit de 
corps, as this feeling is called, is a healthy one ; it begets a manly rivalry 
between regiments that cannot be too carefully fostered. 

“Let us alone!” cry aloud the regiments; “ we obey the regula- 
tions to the last letter; the drill-book cannot be improved upon, and 
we don’t want to try ; clothing regulations we know better than our 
Bibles ; there is not a button out of its regulation place; only let us 
alone.” But expediency says no, and the individuality of our regi- 
ments is like to be lost in that of the pawns when the big man turns 
the handle. 

The “ linked-battalion” system was a blow which has done much 
to shatter individuality of regiments. The first twenty-five infantry 
regiments have been doubled for upward of thirty years, yet the two 
battalions are still to all intent distinct regiments. In this case men 
and officers enlisted in the newly-formed battalion as an entirely new 
regiment which was glad to “catch on” to the parent regiment, to 
adopt its traditions, and to tack itself on to an illustrious ancestor. 
Under the new system two existing regiments have been rolled into 
one, to be called after the name of one of the rolled ones, each to 

.share the inherited honors of the other. Is it a wonder, both being 
ancestors, with an exaggerated feeling which regards each as the best 
regiment in the service, that individuality has suffered? Officers, 
more frequently non-commissioned officers, are drafted from one bat- 
talion to another, often unwillingly, to find themselves in a new world, 
the traditions they have been taught to revere gone, new ones to be got 
up, fresh fads to believe in. It is only a soldier can realize what these 
men feel. There is a lack of sympathy here. 

When the home battalion was turned into the recruiting depot for 
the foreign one another blow was struck ; the recruits in batches joining 
the former only to master sufficient drill to enable them to march on 
board the troop-ship on their way to the latter. It is a thankless task 
for the home battalion to lick the raw material into shape, with the 
certainty that the “shape” when arrived at is to be for the benefit of 
strangers ; while the recruits, all ears and eyes for the glories of the 
regiment of their choice, find themselves, with these still ringing 
through their heads, in a strange land where the name of Gilead is 
unknown. First impressions are the most lasting: the lad will never 
live those first few months again; in the tactics which destroyed so 
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much illusion in those growing lads the moral elements was ab- 
sent. 

The right which a soldier now enjoys to elect to be punished by 
court-martial, instead of by his colonel, strikes another blow at the 
individuality of the regiment. How can a colonel expect from his 
men implicit respect and obedience when such’a scene as this is of no 
uncommon occurrence ? 


Place.—The regimental orderly-room. 

Dramatis Personz.—The colonel seated in judgment; on one side his adjutant, 
on the other the captain of the culprit’s company; grouped around, the sergeant- 
major and several non-commissioned officers and privates as witnesses; in front of 
the colonel the prisoner, a guard by his side with drawn bayonet. 

Colonel (to prisoner, after carefully investigating the case, hearing and question- 
ing the witnesses, learning the prisoner's character from his captain). Will you be 
told off by me, or will you go before a court-martial ? 

Prisoner (an undersized product of the slums). I'll take a court-martial. 

Colonel. Very well, march the prisoner out. 


And off he trots, with a grin on his face at having “done” his 
colonel, to be put back for a court-martial, which will entail the ex- 
pense and loss of time necessary to refer the case to the general ; to 
bring officers from other stations to form the court; to construct the 
machinery of a full-dress president, members, and prosecutor; the 
binding of a solemn oath on all present to do justice, the writing out 
of an elaborate form on many pages of foolscap paper,—all to give 
Private Atkins two days’ confinement in the regimental provost-cells ; 
a sentence which he would have received from his colonel, and which 
will have lapsed by the time the proceedings of the court have been 
sent to the general and have come back confirmed. Yet the Queen’s 
Regulations for the army say,— 


‘A commanding officer is responsible to his sovereign for the maintenance 
of discipline. . . . His authority within his unit is paramount under all circum- 
stances, and in every situation of service.”’ 


It can be assumed that this individuality of regiments should be 
preserved, and that it is only expediency and the difficulties inherent 
in a small army enlisted for voluntary service all overethe globe that 
renders any departure from that assumption necessary. And to know 
the best means by which we can preserve that individuality of regi- 
ments, we must study the individuality of the human units of which 
the regiment is composed. 

The strongest of all human instincts is the wish for company ; out 
of it will come superiority, command: mix up a dozen men, and the 
best man will soon turn up; the others will bow to his will and follow; 
take him away, and the eleven will wander helplessly till they find 
another. And it is this principle which is at the bottom of what is 
called by military men “ the tactical unit.” The “tactical unit” is a 
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self-supporting body, which can live, move, and have its being, fight, 
if necessary, independently. 

There are many “tactical units” in an army, all in an ascending 
scale. The man—the soldier—is the first; out of the soldier grows 
the company; out of the company grows the battalion; it gains in 
size and becomes a brigade, then a division, and in time will accustom 
itself to be known as a corps d’armée; units all of them, expanding the 
principle which is in every human unit’s nature, the love of company; 
all self-supporting, able to march, to live, to feed themselves, clothe 
themselves, and to fight shoulder to shoulder when the time comes. 
This “ tactical unit” for practical purposes of war is the battalion or 
the battery ; the company is the unit to which the battalion looks for 
its existence as a fighting body. 

Take an example from the work-a-day soldier’s world. 

Given a hundred men, call them “a company,” sergeants, corpo- 
rals, privates, a captain, and two lieutenants; every man of the hun- 
dred wants to live, and to live comfortably ; the question is how to do 
it. This man, then that man, takes up the case, others crowd in on 
the limited area and give it up; another pushes in who is morally a 
head and shoulders taller than the rest; there is a brief struggle, but 
weight must tell, and the tall man settles down as the leader, the company 
vote him the best man, he is the unwritten leader of the ninety-nine, 
he chooses his lieutenants, and the small knot rule the barrack-room. 
This man forms a link between the captain and the men, and if the 
captain is wise he is careful not to break it. He will have this man 
near him in the hour of battle, his influence will go out towards him, 
and through him will flow down the troubled ranks, and the unspoken 
order will be obeyed. 

Then, when eight company units are combined to form the bat- 
talion unit, we have these eight company-leaders all in touch with 
their eight captains, who again will be in touch with the colonel, a 
man they have known for years, one whom the men know their officers 
can trust, can look to in times of trouble, and the influence of the 
colonel’s superiority will compel the rest. Such a man’s influence 
needs strengthening by those who come above him. 

Let us follow out the picture. The battalion has been on its feet 
since daybreak ; there was a scanty breakfast, and while the men ate it, 
in the distance are sounds of the coming battle. The files on the 
march are closed up, every sense is alive, dust everywhere, then smoke, 
the galloping of horses, hoarse shouts, orders and counter-orders ; the 
battle grows apace, men here and. there go down, but the eight com- 
panies are there, the captains march close by the men; sometimes 
through the smoke they catch a glimpse of the colonel leading on in 
front ; each man knows his right-hand man ; no one looks behind him ; 
somewhere quite close is Tom, or Dick, or Harry, the good men they 
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have chosen as the best, and as long as they go on the rest will follow. 
So the din increases ; the earth is reeling underfoot ; shells burst beside 
them with a horrid shriek and fling out quick death; can anything 
alive come out of this hideous turmoil? Still they press on ; a captain 
picks up the rifle of a man who falls, and speaks a cheery word,—all 
can’t be lost when an old friend can make a joke; another instant, and 
a cool voice they’ve heard before rings out an order,—it is easy to obey 
what they have learned to obey for years,—a clash of bayonets as they 
fix them in smart time together, a pause, a gasp for breath,—“ Charge!” 
and the long thin line cleaves through the smoke and din,-and is out 
upon the other side and in the sunshine once again, cheering its lungs 
away : the battle and dear life are won. 

Here is the reverse of the picture. A general determines on a 
movement which is to decide the campaign; it is so surely a success 
that he picks men from every regiment in camp to make up his force, 
so that the honor of the coming victory can be shared by all; a dozen 
or more small units, each under its own officers, the whole under him- 
self. Late in the evening the men march off; for hours of darkness 
they climb the mountain, their general always in front ; it is a weary 
and dangerous task, but what matters it when the top is gained and 
the victory won? The movement was so unsuspected by the enemy 
that they give up at once, and our soldiers.see them moving off from 
their camp below. The hill-top is a long, oval plateau ; in front is the 
general attended by his staff, one a cavalryman, the other an officer of 
engineers, all three good men, but strangers to the little human units 
that line the rear crest of that hill-top. 

Some one suggests that they should intrench themselves, as they 
had been taught to do; but the general, on being asked permission, re- 
fuses ; it is only waste of time and trouble ; the day is theirs ; no enemy 
will come up now; they are already moving off. They are companies, 
and their captains ask it of a general, so the force of the request is not 
pushed home. Just then the heads of three or four men pop up above 
the crest-line, and the soldiers turn to one another and ask, How can 
this be? the chief said no one could come, and here they are; some- 
thing is wrong. They look round for their colonel, he is not there ; 
they look to their captain, he is looking to his right or left to see what 
the other captains are about; they look to the general, they do not 
know him, they do not trust him now, he is not one of themselves ; 
whom can they lean on? So panic seized them, and with one accord 
they turned and fell down that mountain-side, to leave its name, 
Majuba, a stain upon our own. ' 

Majuba was lost because the leading principle of our nature was 
ignored,—men and officers grouped together for the first time, the only | 
man they could look to for guidance a stranger. There was a want of 
sympathy here. 
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At the commencement of this article we read the remarks by the 
adjutant-general on the subject of discipline to be maintained by sym- 
pathy rather than by fear, and the same principle is found throughout 
the “Infantry Drill-Book.” The order introducing the small volume 
says,— 

‘The success of the fire action of troops depends upon their discipline and 
their confidence in their leaders.” 


Again, during the earliest part of the soldier’s training we read,— 


“In this part of the instruction the intelligence of each individual recruit 
should be developed as much as possible, and, subject to the general directions of 
his section leader, he should be encouraged to think and act for himself.” 


He passes on to the company, and we are told,— 


“ This organization -will be maintained both in barracks and in the field. The 
men accustomed to act together will acquire the spirit of true comradeship and 
confidence in each other, while the non-commissioned officers will be habituated to 
command and to act on their own initiative. Bysuch means alone can the fighting 
value of the company be fully deyeloped.”’ : 


And when our soldier gets on to the higher ground of tactics, he 
learns,— 


‘Strict discipline is necessary, but in addition great individual intelligence 
and self-reliance are required, not only in the leaders, but in the rank and file.’’ 


And still further,— 


‘The conditions of modern warfare render it imperative that all ranks shall 
be taught to think.” 


If the heads of our army are of this mind, the officers are bound 
to be of the same mind too; is it unreasonable if they ask to be left 
alone when they are trying to carry out their instructions? 

Lord Wolseley, in his “Soldier’s Pocket-Book,” says,— 


‘‘ There has been a tendency to make all regiments alike in their outward ap- 
pearance, and to consider them so in their feelings. The endeavor to assimilate 
them has not been happy. Military spirit is made up of trifles. The soldier is a 
peculiar animal that can alone be brought to the highest efficiency by inducing 
him to believe that he belongs to a regiment which is infinitely superior to the others 
around him.” 


The territorial system is excellent in theory, but cannot be put to 
any practical use in our army. Under that system the recruits of one 
county enlist into their county regiment, where they meet men with 
well-known faces who have done the same before them; the officers 
from the same county recognize the men and can talk to them of their 
homes; the regiment has its depot in the county-town, and every man 
serving in the ranks looks forward to showing off his brave uniform 
and telling of his adventures to his civilian friends when the regiment 
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comes to be quartered in the old county on its return from foreign 
service. 

Moral tactics of the highest. It is a pity stern facts rub out the 
fancy picture. 

Our army does not attract the class of lads we should like; the 
agricultural laborer does not come in, and he is the only unit to whom 
the territorial theory appeals. Our recruits are largely drawn from 
towns, manufacturing centres. We have to thank times when trade is 
depressed for any extra flow towards the ranks. Many lads enlist in 
order to get as far away from home as possible; short service has not — 
improved the attractions of the army ; most of the officers who join 
through the militia live at a distance and only see the county to which 
their battalion belongs during the annual training ; in how many cases 
has the territorial regiment been quartered in its county on return from 
foreign service ? 

The system only works in theory; in an army enlisted as ours is, 
voluntarily, to make it practical we must go abroad and borrow the 
term “ conscription.” 

So much for the haute politique of the question. Let us examine it 
from a more domestic point of view. — 

It has been already remarked that the sympathy we are seeking 
must not be looked for at the top of the tree. The Horse Guards have 
publishéd most excellent orders on the subject, and it lies with the sub- 
ordinate ranks to put them into practice. It is to the officers of his 
regiment that the soldier looks for sympathy. Now, the officer that is 
most often brought into contact with the men is the captain; and if 
the colonel is wise it is to the captains that he will look for support. 
The captain is the most valuable unit among so many. On one hand 
he can meet his colonel on terms of something like equality; on the 
other, he can mix with his men in a friendly, paternals manner which 
the soldiers can be very proud of, and which is seldom imposed upon. 

In the matter of command regiments differ ; there is the regiment 
commanded by the adjutant, and the regiment which is commanded by 
the colonel. In the former the colonel, through the wish to take things 
easy, weakness of character, or unfitness for the profession, devolves as 
‘much as he can upon some one else. The adjutant is a younger man, 
full of go, who knows his work, and who finds it pleasant enough to 
rule the regiment in his own way with a nominal chief in the distance 
to back him up if things get troublesome ; the sergeant-major becomes 
his assistant as a matter of course; the word of the adjutant is law to 
the officers, that of the sergeant-major to the non-commissioned officers ; 
human nature steps in, every one accepts the inevitable, and the regi- 
mental coach rolls on. 

The colonel who commands his own regiment is likely to see things 
for himself, to use his adjutant and his sergeant-major for the purposes 
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for which they are intended, to take care that his captains command 
their own companies, that the subalterns grow up under the eyes of 
their captains, and that the quartermaster and his staff do their work 
as he chooses it to be done. And if we ask Private Atkins which rule 
he likes best, he will say the latter without hesitation. Human nature 
tells him that there is not an abundance of sympathy to be got out of 
adjutants or sergeant-majors. 

Let us assume that the first step towards obtaining this touch be- 
tween the men and their officers is, that the colonel commands his own 
regiment. He cannot, of course, do it all himself; colonels try to do 
it sometimes and the men call them, somewhat irreverently, sergeant- 
majors; he must delegate some of his authority: the adjutant will 
manage the official correspondence and work in the drill-field, the ser- 
geant-major will assist the adjutant, and the captains will look after the 
companies. The “chain of responsibility” will thus be set up and can 
be “strictly enforced.” 

The Duke of Wellington said that the non-commissioned officers 
were the backbone of the army; but that was when sergeants were 
middle-aged men of twenty years’ service, probably the only educated 
men in the company; now men are promoted after less than three 
years’ service, and are no better than the men in learning and edu- 
cation. Facts have changed since the Duke spoke, military units have 
moved onward and upward, and it is, or it ought to be, the captains 
(half of them are called majors) who are the backbone of our army 
now. And the Horse Guards recognize this fact, and tell us, “ The 
duties of the captain require that he be allowed great independence as 
regards his position.” 

Now, there are colonels and colonels. There is a frequent type of 
colonel who interferes with the independence of his captains,—he likes 
to have his finger in all the details of the company pie: a lance-corporal 
is to be appointed, he sends for the color-sergeant to ask him if Private 
Jack is a good man for the place, the color-sergeant is wise and says, 
“ Yes,” the sergeant-major assents, and the “ stripe” is tacked upon the 
man’s sleeve ; the character of a prisoner is required before sentence, 
the adjutant hands in the “ defaulter sheet,” the colonel draws his own 
inference from a list of entries on a dirty bit of paper, and the man’s 
future is decided ; the “ pay-sheet” is in question, the color-sergeant is 
sent for; barrack damages are excessive in a certain company and word 
is passed for the quartermaster,—as a common picture-puzzle asks, 
“Where is the captain ?” 

Here is an example in point. I happened to serve as staff-officer 
under two generals in two separate campaigns, my duty being to direct 
the daily march under the general’s orders. 

The first published the evening before carefully detailed orders 
about the next day’s march, and himself rode alongside the column, 
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giving continual directions to men and officers ; first the infantry were 
stepping out too freely, now the cavalry were too far on the flank, or 
the guns were crowding on the infantry, while I rode about acting as 
a mounted mouthpiece. 

The second called me to his tent the night before, pointed out on 
the map the-road to be followed, where difficult places might be ex- 
pected, where the next camp was to be pitched, when he wanted the 
troops to arrive, and where he was to be found throughout the day ; the 
details of the march he left to me. As the “ Drill-Book” says, I was 
“allowed great independence,” and I did my best. The officers liked 
to have an officer they could ride up to and ask for this or that to be 
changed, the men were more at their ease when a general was not above 
the horizon, and we got through the day quite comfortably. 

When in my turn I became a colonel, I called my captains together 
and we had a talk. Every captain was to be “ boss” in his own com- 
pany: he must conform to the Queen’s Regulations and the Standing 
Orders of the regiment, but in all matters of interior economy he might 
consider himself as paramount; he would personally recommend men 
for any post or promotion, his recommendation for or against a prisoner 
would have my careful attention, and no interference by the adjutant 
or sergeant-major would be tolerated. As the Queen’s Regulations lay 
down, “every officer and non-commissioned officer will then have a 
personal interest in the discipline and efficiency of the unit intrusted to 
his charge.” If the colonel passes on this amount of independence to 
his captains, they will learn how to use it. 

What is required is not soft-hearted philanthropy ; the object is to 
get as much out of the men as possible, and the more contented they 
are with their lot the greater will be the product. We will examine a 
, few of the causes of a soldier’s discontent, and endeavor to show how 
much power lies with his captain towards their remedy. 

Let him begin by treating his men as he would himself be treated, 
to consider that what may appear trifles to him are serious matters to 
them, to learn to bring himself down to the level of the man he wishes 
to elevate. 

First among these trifles in the soldier’s mind are his accounts. 
Each soldier has a page in the company ledger allotted to him; on one 
side are the items to his credit,—pay, good-conduct pay, shooting pay, 
etc. ; on the other his expenses,—cost of living, washing, subscriptions, 
fines, etc.; the columns are balanced at the end of every month, and 
signed by himself or by his captain according as to whether the account 
is in debit or credit. This “signing” is the invariable wind-up of the 
soldier’s month, and is a matter of ceremonial in the barrack-room. 
- The captain and his subalterns are seated in front with the ledger, pay- 
sheet, and a pile of small change to pay off the credits ; the men are 
grouped round; on one side is the color-sergeant, a pile of “small- 
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books” on the other; each man in alphabetical order comes up to the 
table, the captain reads out his accounts, asks him if he is satisfied, the 
color-sergeant hands him the pen, the man takes it, removes the inevi- 
table hair from the nib, wipes it on his trousers, dips it solemnly in the 
ink-pot, turns the ledger at an inconvenient angle, lowers his body till 
it forms several right angles with the enemy, and affixes his signature 
with a sigh of relief. There will be some half-dozen who are not 
satisfied: they don’t understand accounts, there is a halfpenny wrong, 
and with evident confusion they blurt out their objection to sign ; the 
captain sees the rest of the men waiting their turn, time is precious, the 
room is stuffy, it’s only a matter of a halfpenny, so he says, “ Oh, Stig- 
gins, it’s all right, you just sign and I’ll see about it.” So the man 
signs, salutes, and falls back. Some time afterwards the captain will 
ask the color-sergeant about it, and will ask him to settle it. Probably 
the man is wrong, for soldiers’ accounts are carefully kept; but he 
would rather the captain had told him so, and he remains unconvinced, 
—that halfpenny will be a standing grievance. Put the officer in the 
man’s place; he finds an error, as he thinks, of a sovereign in his 
account at Cox’s, would he like Cox to write back to him, “ Oh, all 
right, you just acknowledge your account is correct and a clerk will see 
into it.” 

A continual source of irritation is the charge for “ barrack dam- 
ages”—to make good public property, broken windows, smashed 
crockery, etc.—assessed by the quartermaster and charged against each 
company en bloc at the end of the month. This amount is usually 
divided equally among the men of the company ; it only comes to a 
few pence per head, and saves captains and pay-sergeants trouble. But 
Private Jones has scruples about paying his share of a window-pane 
which Private Smith smashed when he chucked his boot at Private ' 
Robinson and missed him ; a grievance is established and contentment 
suffers. 

While I was in command of a regiment, “ barrack damages” grew 
up in a very flourishing manner; the amount paid by each man was 
considerable, and provoked much complaint. Then it was discovered 
that there was a regular market for the men’s blankets at night across 
the barrack wall, and that the women of the regiment preferred to 
cover themselves up by day with blankets, converted into petticoats, 
rather than by night when converted into bedclothes. The remedy was 
simple; but the uniform charge per head was an old regimental custom 
and died hard. The captains took care that every man who was served 
out with a blanket on the 1st of the month could produce it on the 31st ; 
if he failed to‘do so he had to pay for the missing article. The same 
course was followed about the broken windows, and their number fell 
at once to zero ; fewer boots were thrown, or else the,man’s accuracy 
of aim with that class of projectile increased. 
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Another grievance is the charge which appears in each man’s 
monthly account for “ marking,” one penny for each article of his kit 
when he purchases them, and something monthly besides ; the pennies 
are charged by the quartermaster, whom he very often mistrusts, and 
go into that official’s pocket. The man has to purchase these socks, 
towels, shirts, and holdalls; the price is fixed by government, and is 
very moderate: he is in the position of the ordinary householder who 
pays his rent but objects to the rates which don’t go to his landlord but 
to the local board. Now, these pennies mount up, and the man is in- 
telligent enough to know it. Captains don’t get behind the scenes in 
the regimental offices ; they are content to follow a custom and to stir 
up as little mud as they can. But the truth comes out sometimes. 

The quartermaster of the regiment when I was a captain in it had 
a difference with his sergeant about the share of the “ marking money” 
which the latter had got, and the case was at last referred to the colonel 
for his decision, when the quartermaster compromised matters by hand- 
ing over £9 as the sergeant’s share, I forget for how long a period, but 
it was not a long one. Now, if a subordinate got £9, how much did 
the superior get? 

The soldier looks upon his regiment as his home, and the more 
home-like we make the regiment the better he will like it. We all 
know that the best parlor is kept for company, with its six chairs along 
the wall, the sofa across one end, the round table in the middle, and the 
four unreadable books at acute angles with its circumference: the family 
don’t live in it,—their home is in the kitchen with its cheery fire, its 
comfortable arm-chair with the stuffing showing, the big table not 
arranged as a rectangle to the yellow-washed walls, and its general 
aspect of being lived in. Now, the barrack-room has much of the best 
parlor about'it ; it has been put straight for company, and is never per- 
mitted to be anything but proper. The scrupulous cleanliness of it is 
necessary , but irritating : the squarely-folded bedding, the rigid “ dress- 
ing into line” of the cots, the absence of such fragments of life as a 
razor or a looking-glass, the windows opened to the same level, the 
coal-box burnished like a looking-glass, and the coal inside on its very 
best behavior, the cups and plates piled up with mathematical precision, 
are exasperating to men who have to live among them. There is 
nothing so pleasant to a captain as a well-kept barrack-room : he will 
poke after non-regulation dust in the corners, he will dress up the bed- 
steads till they look like a figure in Euclid ; even the flies on the win- 
dow are contrary to regulation, and if one buzzes the men will hold 
their breath at its indiscretion ; the non-commissioned officer in charge 
will feel the reflection of his captain’s pleasure, the colonel will be 
pleased, and the general will make a note of it in his annual report ; 
but then these men pass just five minutes in a place where Tommy 
spends his life. 
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Cleanliness and regularity if not kept up strictly will soon degen- 
erate into dirt and confusion ; but it is possible to modify matters and 
bring in a glimpse of home even here. 

Our soldier is fond of the carte-de-visite class of photographs, he 
is partial to gaudy-colored prints,.the chromo-lithographs supplied in 
Christmas numbers, and these will sometimes appear on the wall above 
his cot; he is not sure that he is doing right when he sticks them up, 
but the wall is very white, the pictures are such a relief, he does not 
like to keep that carte-de-visite, which has faded yellow, of the stern- 
faced young woman in a crinoline and curls, in his squad-bag ; she 
would not like it either, so he tacks her up with the battle of Abou Klea 
and a siren from Tit-Bits; to be met as often as not with an order to 
take them down. Now, an officer can’t go wrong when he studies 
human nature and is content to guide it into useful channels, and this 
trait in our soldiers’ characters is so easily cultivated and will give so 
much recompense. 

In my regiment men were encouraged to ornament their barrack- 
rooms, not only over each cot, but so as to make the whole room more 
in taste; the company which was considered to have succeeded best, 
the room in the barracks which was decorated with the greatest taste, 
and the name of the non-commissioned officer in charge of it, appearing 
in regimental orders at the end of the month. The plan succeeded ; 
Tommy showed a great deal of artistic taste under pressure of the 
rivalry that sprang up, and the officers had the pleasure of being much 
complimented by the general at the altered appearance of the rooms. 

The taste displayed by soldiers is seen in the decorations which they 
put up for Christmas. It is a pretty sight to visit the barrack-rooms 
when the Christmas dinner is smoking on the tables, and to see how the 
bare walls are transformed into bowers of greenery, bits of color peep- 
ing out in home-made flags, and mottoes in honor of the captain or the 
color-sergeant in ambitious places: were it not for the penalty of drink- 
ing those eight glasses of rich brown sherry, the compliment insisted 
on by every company, a colonel could wish that Christmas-day in bar- 
racks came many times a year. 

The more attractive the barracks are, the less inducements offer for 
the men to stray about the town at night. If they can be induced to 
take their amusement in the canteen inside the walls instead of in the 
public house outside, much crime will be prevented. In these local 
houses the publican caters for human nature: he knows that men don’t 
come to his house for drink alone,—they want company and they want 
amusement, and he provides it ; the company a certain class of civilians 
not too reputable, the entertainment “ sing-songs,” when a local warbler 
trolls out interminable ditties of questionable taste and worse execution ; 
but it is something to listen to, and there is a chorus he can join in. 
Tommy will often start a song on his own account which is much 
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relished by his comrades, and the evening passes merrily enough. Now, 
it is quite easy to introduce entertainments into barracks: there is the 
canteen, a large room well lighted and well warmed, where the men can 
sit round and drink their beer, and which can be made as cozy as the 
publican’s parlor; and there are strolling players who visit barrack 
towags, and for a small consideration will give their services; many 
canteens are provided with a stage, when the matter is easier still. 

At Aldershot entertainments in the canteens are common : ballet- 
girls of a certain age, with much tinsel on their skirts, dance hornpipes 
and smile frigidly ; comic men with serious faces give the latest thusic- 
hall song; conjurors, thought-readers, animal-magnetists, clairvoyants, 
—TI have seen them all in my own canteen, and have watched with 
pleasure the room crowded with my soldiers, to be followed by a “ guard 
report,” furnished blank, the next morning. 

A great deal is said about the low pay we give our soldiers,—that if 
we want to attract a better class of men the pay must be increased. 
But the soldier is fed, clothed, and housed, and after the bill has been 
paid he starts with about sixpence in his pocket to spend as he likes 
after a day of not excessive work. An increase of pay means an in- 
crease in the sixpence, and an increase in his drinking abilities. Do 
not cry out that I mean to run down the soldier: he does what other 
men do,—as I do, as you do, so does the soldier. Work over I turn 
into my club, I can talk to my friends round the billiard-table over a 
glass of whisky ; he turns into his club, the public, and talks to his 
friends round the bagatelle-table over a pot of beer. I am subject to no 
temptation to exceed ; he is exposed to a great deal, and he does exceed. 

The most wretched time in my life was during the Zulu campaign 
(taken from the comfortable side of life); it was a teetotal war, and I 
quenched my thirst with weak tea, but my spirit craved for companion 
spirits; and did not those smaller and weaker units crave as I did? 
But it was a time when crime among the soldiers was absent. 

I met the regiment on its way out of the battle of Ulundi: the 
men were hot, weary, and covered with dust ; a company passed led by 
a captain,—he was of stout habit and was suffering ; he was, moreover, 
an especial friend, so I pulled out the flask of whisky I had carried 
in case of emergencies and gave him a drink: the poor fellow’s eyes 
glistened as he pressed it to his lips, and he handed it back with a great 
sigh of satisfaction, “Oh, Jack, you havesaved my life!’ There were 
nine hundred men in the regiment,—which of them did not feel as 
that man felt ? 

But if drink is at the bottom of nine-tenths of the crime in the 
army, we must not blame the soldier: if I meet a friend, I take him 
into the mess and ask him what he will have, and he has it; why 
should the soldier not follow the example set by his officer? We shall 
not make matters better by increasing his sixpence. 
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So if we wish efficient soldiers we must study them as human 
beings ; the day is past when they were only machines sewed up in red 
cloth that moved their legs alternately, “‘ won! tow!—won! tow!” to 
the accompaniment of the regimental band. 

But if it is necessary to study the character of the private, we must 
be doubly careful to study that of the officer. 

Every one who reads knows how campaigns have been decided by 
the character of the general who conducted them ; every officer can 
tell yow how the character of the colonel is reflected down every rank ; 
and every soldier can bear witness to the influence that the character 
of the captain has within his company. 

When my regiment was on the march to take part in the Zulu war 
an example cropped up. 

Roads in Natal are only tracks across the veldt, bridges are few, 
streams are many,—we met them regularly across the road, shallow 
spruits just over the men’s boots with a row of stepping-stones over 
which single pedestrians could jump dry-shod. The men were fresh 
from Aldershot, all young soldiers, just landed from shipboard, full of 
life and spirits; this march through a queer country was novel, they 
did not realize the hard work in front. When the first of these spruits 
was met the leading company made for the stepping-stones, and the 
sections of fours at once dissolved into a laughing, hopping mob. But 
the stones were small and slippery, there was not a man got across with 
dry feet. The second company did the same. When the third com- 
pany reached the stream the captain passed the word to the supernu- 
meraries to keep the ranks closed up, and placing himself at the head 
marched through the spruit followed by his company as steady as a 
rock, and the remaining companies did the same. ‘ Well done, ‘ Letter 
H’!” was the reward the company heard all round, and from that day 
“ Letter H” held up its head. 

More than a year after this event I happened to be in command of 
the infantry sent to reoccupy Potchefstrom from the Boers. Presently 
the track came to a stream perhaps twenty yards wide and nearly up 
to the’men’s knees. The banks were soft and grassy, so I ordered the 
men to take off their boots and trousers and walk over bare-legged. 
When they fell in it turned out that “ Letter H” company was in front, 
and the color-sergeant, remembering the day when the-company earned 
so much praise, put himself at the head and led the men across; but he 
forgot to take off his boots, the effect was marred, and he got into much 
trouble for disobedience. 

Nothing calls home-life into barracks more than such games as 
cricket, foot-ball, running, etc. ; the regimental sports are looked for- 
ward to from one year’s end to another ; it is a time when discipline is 
relaxed, when the private, if he is good enough, becomes a hero; when 
Tommy can appear in all the glories of a cheap “ blazer,” scanty drawers, 
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and a comic head-covering, while his officers have the opportunity of 
being beaten by him, or better still, of beating him in turn. There is 
no game like cricket to lighten up home ties between men and officers ; 
matches between companies are eagerly watched and applauded, the 
regimental match is made the occasion of a general holiday, and if 
another regiment sends a challenge, the result is a matter of the deepest 
anxiety. 

Many years ago, when on the march through India, the regiment 
arrived at a station where the Nineteenth Regiment was quartered. It 
was the eve of their annual sports, and a challenge was sent to our 
camp to compete. Now, our regiment thought a great deal of itself in 
sporting matters, and the challenge was accepted with delight; every 
event open was entered for, bets were freely made, great were the boasts 
on either side in the canteen, and our men went back to their tents at 
tattoo supremely satisfied. But matters turned out otherwise for them : 
the Nineteenth men beat us all along the line; I think we threw the 
cricket-ball a yard or two farther than they did, but it was a solitary 
victory, and our men dropped their money and went back to their 
camp without a smile. Yet the day was remembered for many years ; 
the victorious regiment was always spoken of as “the old Nineteenth, 
ah! they’s the lads that know how to do it ;” not a trace of bitterness 
remained. 

The love of manly sports so engrained in our English nature 
should be carefully fostered. In my own regiment every good cricketer 
was let off all but necessary duties ; leave from parade was invariably 
given to men playing in a match; if the match was between two com- 
panies all the men in them got off afternoon drill. 

If an Officer can take a leading part in these games, the effect is 
marvelous, and his influence over his company will grow enormously. 
It is a pity that a test for proficiency in athletics cannot be introduced 
into the system of examinations for entrance into the army. 

Once more I will quote Lord Wolseley, — 


‘‘ The officer should take a lively interest in their amusements, encouraging 
them in the practice of all manly sports. In fine, he should sympathize with their 
likes and dislikes, their pleasures and annoyances, being ready at all times to listen 
attentively to their grievances, be they supposed or real, until at last they regard 
him as one of themselves, a companion and a friend. For and with such a man 
they will brave any danger or endure any amount of privation,’”’ 


Moral tactics again of the highest ! 

Thirty years ago a subaltern was expected to know every man in 
his company by name after he had served six months with it. We all 
know how invaluable it is to speak to another by name. “Step shorter, 
Atkins!” “ Lower your butt, Jones!” “March on that bush, Robin- 
son!” appeal to the men directly ; “Step shorter, No. Four from the 
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left!” “Lower your butt, there!” ‘March on that bush, you in 
the centre!” appeal to none in particular, and half a dozen heads will 
be turned round to see whom the officer means. It is irritating in 
civil life to be spoken of as Mr. Thingummy or Mr. What’s-your- 
name, and soldiers have the same feelings as civilians. 

The subaltern of to-day is expected to know as much as the sub- 
altern did thirty years ago. The Queen’s Regulations say,— ; 


‘‘Subaltern officers on joining are to provide themselves with a nominal roll 
of their charge (half the company), and are as soon as possible to make themselves 
acquainted with the disposition, character, age, and service of each of their men.” 


But thirty years ago men and officers on joining the regiment were 
posted to a company and seldom left it. Every one was proud of his 
own company: to be in the Grenadier or the Light Company was an 
eagerly coveted distinction. Since then, short service, linked battalions, 
the home battalion the recruiting depot for the foreign one, endless 
classes held at distant stations, abolition of flank companies, periods of 
five years’ absence on the staff or with the auxiliary forces, have ren- 
dered the task beyond a subaltern’s powers. 

Such are a few of the items out of which a system of moral tactics 
can be built. The points touched upon are those only which space 
allows me to mention: they are types of very many and various con- 
ditions found in a soldier’s daily life which might be amended ; many 
of them recognized by authority, many put into practice, many still 
allowed to run their course,—trifles all: but were not those brilliant 
armies which fought at Blenheim, at Waterloo, at the Alma, built up 
of trifles, human trifles such as we are ? 

It is the individual unit we want to mould; weld two of them 
together and our strength is doubled, take ten and it is tenfold stronger, 
a hundred, then a thousand, and fron the small white scrap of flesh 
that glows and quivers inside the red coat grows out an army ; and the 
destinies of our nations are safe. 

We have looked at these matters from the men’s point of view; 
the pictures are of the barrack-room ; the impulses we wish to guide 
belong to soldiers, private soldiers, but they belong to you and to me 
alike. 

I have spoken of the influence of the company officer ; here is a 
final picture. General Harrison, who commands the troops in the 
Western District, told the story to his men. There was one man in 
his regiment notorious for his bad character; no amount of imprison- 
ment seemed to have any influence over him; he was as well known 
in the orderly-room as the sergeant-major ; and his courts-martial took 
an hour to read on parade. At last he was sentenced to be flogged and 
dismissed the service with ignominy, and the sentence was duly carried 
out. All through the horrid ceremony the prisoner had not uttered a 
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word of fear, of bitterness, or complaint. As he was drummed out 
of the barrack-gate in the ignominious fashion of those days, an officer 
said to him, “If while in the service you had behaved half so well as 
you have done while undergoing your punishment, you would have 
made a good soldier,” to which the man respectfully answered, “ I 
would, sir, if you had been my captain.” And added the general to 
his audience, “ Surely there must have been some want of system and 
of care in carrying out the mental training in that man’s company.” 
If we want to catch our men, and to keep them when caught, 
officers of all ranks must look inside the coats and singlets and learn 
what those earnest heart-beats say; they must take off the well-worn 
cap and ask themselves what the poor, dull brain is thinking of. If 
they don’t get an answer, ask their own hearts, their own brains, what 
they are beating for and thinking of, and the answer will be that which 
they want to get from underneath the brick-red coat and greasy cap. 


W. E. Montaaue. 


Vor. XIV. N. S.—No. 3. 
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THE NAPOLEONIC REVIVAL. 


One of the surprising features connected with the romantic career 
of Napoleon Bonaparte is the tenacity with which public interest clings 
to all that pertains to this most remarkable of men. Through all 
these years, crowded beyond any previous records of human history 
with political and social revolutions, the Napoleon of to-day is almost 
as revered by his admirers, as bitterly maligned by his opponents, as 
when at the head of the one he astonished the world by his successes 
over the other. 

No individual can so thoroughly capture the interest of the world 
and retain it through a century as crowded as this now drawing to a 
close with momentous issues except by weaving himself so completely 
into the fabric he has created that there can be no separation. The 
individual is soon forgotten, except as he becomes not merely the repre- 
sentative of an epoch but an essential part of the epoch itself. Thus 
it was with Napoleon. 

Remove for a moment this great centre-piece from the fabric woven, 
and what is left? Nothing useful, beautiful, or in any way attractive. 
The vacancy must be filled, yet we can conceive of no one who might 
by any possibility fill it so well as he. 

It is not, then, the soldier whose majestic genius created victory 
out of defeat and flung impossibility to the winds that holds our 
admiration, for these are of a time that is no more. Not the states- 
man whose dramatic destiny was the making and unmaking of empires, 
for his own is broken, has fallen apart. Not the man who, amid all 
his faults, retained the enmity of oppressors and the heart-love of the 
down-trodden to the last, for we are far removed beyond his personal 
influence. But from the glory of the soldier’s triumphs, through the 
supremacy of his bewilderingly chaotic statesmanship, by the energetic 
influence of his manhood, there was created to the world a new dy- 
nasty ; one that we teach our very babes to lisp in reverence, our chil- 
dren to glorify, our youths to defend as they would their honor,—the 
realm of freedom. 

When we see this one man combining with his alchemistic arts the 
elements of discontent into the crystallized rock of liberty, can we fail 
to become interested in every detail of his life? For every detail, as 
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a part of the upbuilding process, is an element in our own political 
existence. 

It is true that the opponents of this man refuse to concede to his 
efforts the credit I have claimed for him. But, in disputing this origin 
of republicanism, they become as warmly interested in his career as are 
his friends, and add to the attendants at the great Napoleonic revival. 
His private character is dissected piece by piece ; his purpose weighed ; 
his judgment assailed as eagerly as though its influence, whatever it 
was, had not already fulfilled its destiny. But, laying aside for the 
time all question of his character and considering only his accomplish- 
ments, we must practically admit most of the claims presented by his 
friends. 

As military students we see at once that he revolutionized the art 
of war. Those versed in political economy and its history do not 
deny that the political history of Europe swung, under his influence, 
into new channels, from which it has never wholly departed since. 
Even the social world was changed, while out of the people of the 
various European kingdoms there sprang kingdoms of the people, still 
possessing, it is true, the outward semblance of ancient monarchy, but 
so completely modified as to approach, in many respects, the liberality 
of a republic. Never since the beginning of time had monarchy 
received so terrible a shock as from this Corsican volcano. Never had 
republicanism been so rampant in the hearts of the common people. 
A single nation for a time may have felt this tidal wave before. 
During Napoleon’s reign it swept the earth. It matters not what out- 
ward form of government he placed upon the throne of France. The 
question is, What inward form did he sow broadcast in the hearts of 
people? and that can best be answered by the fact that never since has 
his absolute monarchy been firmly established over these same people 
who welcomed their great national hero back from Elba with open arms, 

That Napoleon himself was responsible for this general overthrow 
of absolutism may be conjectured by a course of intuitive reasoning 
that, while it falls below the standard of philosophical analysis, is 
pretty certain to arrive at the same results finally. Such reasoning 
resolves itself at once into the question, If not Napoleon, whom or 
what? The old monarchies were plodding contentedly along their 
accustomed path without evidence of approaching penitence. The 
French revolution with its momentary ascendancy of the people had 
gradually substituted for a tyrannical body a body of tyrants, and 
the people had submitted to the usurpation of their rights or were un- 
conscious of it. With the burst of Napoleonism we see.this lethar- 
gic inactivity thrown aside and a nation suddenly aroused so thor- 
oughly as never again to be put down. Shall we attribute this to 
Napoleon, the evident, or to some subtile force that chanced to arrive 
contemporaneously with him,—one so powerful as to accomplish all this 
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and at the same time so subtile as not to be discovered? Shall we seek 
the invisible when the visible is at hand? What active force save one 
—Napoleon—can be found to account for this strange political up- 
heaval that has terminated several monarchies and modified those that 
remain ? 

This, then, is what the world is honoring to-day ; not the glory of 
Napoleon the conqueror, but the glorious pxinciples of human liberty 
in which he conquered ; not the emperor, but the spirit that swept aside 
the empires of the earth and heralded the coming of a universal empire 
of self-government ; not the man as an individual, but the manhood he 
threw into his work and the work that he accomplished. It is the 
Napoleonic principle we love, and we are interested in every detail of 


its development. 
WILDER GRAHAME. 





A LITERARY VENTURE. 


THE last word had been written; the pen dropped from his hand, 
and he sank back in his seat with a profound sigh of relief. A goodly 
pile of manuscript lay on the table before him, and never, perhaps, did 
author view with fonder hope or brighter anticipation the first offspring 
of his brain than did he, this—his magnum opus—the crowning tri- 
umph of over a year’s persistent labor, the foundation-stone from 
which he was to mount by successive steps, as his rosy imagination 
pictured it, to the dazzling heights of literary fame and fortune. 

To be sure, he had not been entirely free from the fears and mis- 
givings that usually beset literary beginners, but he comforted himself 
with the reflection that if at first no publisher would accept his story, 
numberless other authors have had the same experience, many of 
whom, at first shamefully neglected, had afterwards risen to the full 
noonday splendor of literary glory. Indeed, were not the annals of 
all literature full of such instances? Had not some of the greatest 
poets and novelists of all nations, from the most unpromising begin- 
nings, and many from the most humble stations in life, achieved, in 
after-years, imperishable fame? What if he had made mistakes,— 
indeed, what author had not,—could he not plead some very illustrious 
precedents ? 

And, again, what if his remuneration should be small? Were 
there not many others who might be named, the scant recognition of 
whose abilities, pecuniarily considered, were far below their just 
deserts? And then if he were, like the fictive Mr. Benjamin Bolus, 
in trade,—“ which oftentimes will genius fetter,”—filling the position 
of assistant book-keeper in his father’s firm of Willis & Martin, 
dry-goods commission merchants, and doubts had risen in his mind in 
respect to the compatibility between lofty literary aspirations and the 
dull, prosaic fact of one eternal round of figures with which his 
whole daily existence seemed to be identified, he instantly dismissed 
them ; for had he not before him the distinguished precedents afforded 
by the banker-poet Rogers, Charles Lamb, and others equally illustri- 
ous, who might be named, proving that business pursuits were not 
necessarily incompatible with a successful cultivation of the literary 
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art? And, besides, he flattered himself that he possessed some of 
the distinguishing characteristics of genius. Was not the great Dr. 
Johnson in the habit of touching with his finger and counting all the 
street posts by which he passed? And did not Lord Byron, in a fit 
of passion, once pound a costly marble table to pieces with a hammer, 
because he happened to sturoble over it in the dark, and at another 
time hurl an inkstand through an open window because it overflowed 
when he dipped his pen in it? And he felt sure that he had done 
things equally unreasonable and ridiculous. 

In due course of time he found a publisher sufficiently impressed 
with the merits of his book to introduce it to the public, and it had 
appeared ; and once again the author was seated in his library, not now 
bending over his desk, pen in hand, engaged in the solution of some 
knotty problem, with labored brain and corrugated brow, but cosily 
ensconced in a comfortable chair before a bright, cheerful fire, in tran- 
quil enjoyment of the reward of his labors, a fragrant cigar between 
his lips; and a dainty-looking volume in his hands, his face expressive 
of supreme pleasure and satisfaction. 

Yes, there it was,—there could be no mistake about it,—right 
before his eyes, with its richly illuminated ‘cover, its smooth, white 
pages, faultlessly clear typography, and beautiful illustrations. To be 
sure, the publishers had prudently declined—as they sometimes will— 
to assume the entire pecuniary responsibility of the first venture of a 
young and unknown author; but the latter, in the present instance, 
being possessed of sufficient means, had found no difficulty in entering 
into a mutually satisfactory agreement with them upon this point, and 
the result of that agreement had, in the opinion of the author, so far 
at least as regarded the make-up of the book, fully justified the out- 
lay. How the public and the critics might view it, in a strictly 
literary sense, was, of course, quite another matter, which time alone 
could determine. 

It is questionable if there was, just at that very moment, anywhere 
upon the face of this broad earth, a single human being so supremely 
happy and self-satisfied as was Mr. John Willis, as he feasted his eyes 
upon the many beauties which unfolded themselves upon every page ; 
the unrivaled emanations—as it pleased him to think—of the highest 
artistic skill and typographic art. He dwelt admiringly on the title- 
page, particularly that part whereon his own name appeared, lingered 
long and lovingly over the illustrations, wherein the creations of his 
fancy were so beautifully embodied, and derived no little feeling of 
pride from the thought that he had not only been inspired himself, but 
was the cause of inspiration in others. He held the book close to him, 
as tenderly as a parent might fondle his infant offspring ; then off at 
arm’s length, now on one side, then on the other, and then turned it 
upside-down to obtain a view of it from every possible coign of van- 
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tage, in foreground and perspective. Every author must have under- 
gone, at an early stage of his career, just such sensations, and so could 
fully appreciate the situation. He was in that peculiar state of delight 
and satisfaction,—in a word, experiencing that supreme moment of 
felicity which comes to all but once in a lifetime, and then, ephemeral 
as a zephyr, vanishes forever. 

The more he contemplated the beauties of his book and considered 
the matter, the more he wondered how he could have been so .long 
blind to the genius within him, whose light he had allowed all these 
years to flicker away, almost to the verge of extinction, within the 
gloomy walls of a dingy old counting-house, and had thus prevented 
the public from basking in its beneficent rays by depriving it of his 
valuable services in the field of literature. And now, no doubt, like 
Byron, he was destined to wake up some morning and find himself 
famous. . 

Carefully putting in his pocket the letter of congratulation received 
from his publishers with the book that afternoon, and with the precious 
volume itself in his hand, he started up-stairs to his room, and entering 
with proud and exultant air, held it up before his wife. She regarded 
it with a somewhat curious look, and, her eye catching the title, she 
exclaimed,— 

“Why, John; you don’t really mean to tell me that you have 
found somebody to publish that rubbish for you ?” 

“T do, my dear, mean just that,” he replied, in an elated tone. 
“ Behold the proof of it.’ And he waved the book about trium- 
phantly over his head. 

Mrs. Willis—unfortunately for her husband—was not of a literary 
turn of mind. Unfortunately, because she manifested none of that 
loving sympathy nor took that kindly interest in his work which he 
might naturally have looked for in one who was supposed to be the 
sharer of his joys and sorrows. On the contrary, she regarded with 
feelings of mingled indignation and contempt his frivolous waste of 
time in trying to be, as she declared, something that nature never 
intended him to be, with occasionally a delicately complimentary allu- 
sion to a certain proverb with respect to the impossibility of making a 
purse of a particular kind of material out of the ear of a certain kind 
of animal. And, what was worse, she thought—being of an emi- 
nently practical turn of mind—it was unfitting him for his business 
and home duties. There was, as she tersely put it, an utter incom- 
patibility between keeping books and writing them. And the time 
expended in the latter pursuit could be much more profitably devoted 
to his family, she told him, than by shutting himself up in his library 
every night, with the door locked, until twelve o’clock, and flying into 
a passion if any one disturbed his cogitations. by so much as turning 
the knob. But he remembered that it was often the lot of literary 
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geniuses to have unsympathetic wives, and, like a true philosopher, he 
had learned to bear all such remarks in a becoming spirit of resigna- 
tion, and they had long ceased to have any effect upon him. 

He was, moreover, on this evening in so profoundly tranquil a 
frame of mind, he felt so perfectly at peace with all mankind, that 
even his wife’s unkind words, though uttered in this the supreme hour 
of his happiness, when he might have looked for at least some little 
show of sympathetic response on her part, were powerless to ruffle the 
serenity of his temper, or impart a single drop of bitterness to the 
milk of human kindness with which he fairly overflowed. So, care- 
fully secreting his book where it would be safe from any destructively 
aggressive turn his wife’s practical ideas of life might possibly take 
during the night, he went quietly to bed to dream of future fame and 
fortune. 

The ardor of his first transports having somewhat subsided, he 
naturally began to feel curious, and perhaps a little anxious, as to what 
the critics might have to say about his book. He invested the small 
amount required in a certain press-clipping bureau, and soon the clip- 
pings, taken chiefly from country newspapers, most of whose editors 
had received presentation copies of the book, began to come in. These 
were, in the main, more or less favorable and complimentary, though 
there might have appeared in some of the criticisms, to one more con- 
versant with such matters than Mr. Willis, a suspicious sameness both 
in the opinions expressed and the words themselves, suggesting the 
idea that one and the same person might have written them, or that 
they had been copied from a certain formula duly made and provided 
in such cases. One local paper, sent to him directly by the editor, in 
which the firm of Messrs. Willis & Martin advertised extensively, 
was highly eulogistic of his book, and predicted for him a most bril- 
liant literary career. 

“The genius displayed in this remarkable work,” the words ran, 
‘ prove that the author is truly ‘to the manner born.’ Asan historical 
romance of thrilling incidents, skillful delineation of character, and 
cleverly-constructed plot, it would not suffer very much even in com- 
parison with the best of the Waverley novels. A new luminary has 
risen in the literary firmament, and we have no hesitation in declaring 
it to be our firm belief that if the promise given in this, his first work, 
be fulfilled, the name of John Willis will, in the not remote future, 
rank with those of Scott, Bulwer, Dickens, and others of our great 
romancers,”’ 

This was, of course, highly gratifying to Mr. Willis; nor could 
his wife’s somewhat coarse and unsympathetic remark that she thought 
it was “ laying it on rather thick,” disturb his self-complacency in the 
slighest degree, or disabuse him of the opinion that there was at least 
one level-headed man in the world, if no more. 
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His publishers informed him of the increasing demand for his 
book, and that, likely, a second edition would soon have to be printed, 
the present one being nearly exhausted ; and suggested that it might 
enhance the public interest both in the work and its author, besides 
forming an attractively artistic addition to the book itself, should a . 
finely-executed portrait of Mr. Willis appear in the next edition, thus 
spreading both his fame and his physiogomy broadcast among an 
admiring public. 

More clippings were received, and soon requests for his autograph 
began to pour in, and it was not long before he had accumulated 
enough enclosed stamps to start a small post-office with. Some of these 
missives also contained requests for his photograph, a lock of his hair, 
or the pen with which he had written his wonderful story. Others, 
inscribed on richly-embossed and delicately-perfumed paper in feminine 
chirography, were .couched in terms so warmly expressive of the 
writer’s admiration, if not affection, for the person who could write 
such a perfectly lovely story, feeling sure that he must be both young 
and handsome, that they aroused the righteous indignation of Mrs. 
Willis, to whom he had been vain and imprudent enough to read them, 
and who declared that no husband of her’s should receive such brazen- 
faced epistles without their writers being informed of the enormity of 
their offense, and taught a wholesome lesson in modesty and morals. 
But when in the course of three months Mr. Willis received a con- 
gratulating letter from his publishers enclosing a check for his share 
of the profits from sales up to date, Mrs. Willis, in whose mind the 
matter had now assumed a more practical shape, was heard to some- 
what vaguely remark to a neighbor that “ perhaps there was something 
in her husband after all.” 

And what a famous man he had become, to be sure! How grate- 
ful to him were the congratulations of his friends and the praises of 
the press. And how he gloated over all these evidences of his amazing 
popularity. 

But there was one publication whose good opinion he coveted 
above all. This was the Literary Review, a local periodical issued 
monthly, and the leading one among the wealthier and more cultured 
classes of the community. Its editor was a college graduate, and its 
contributors were, in the main, writers more or less prominent in the 
departments of literature, science, and art. It was known to be at 
times severely critical, but always aimed to be entirely just. It was 
the standard authority on all subjects relating to the above professions, 
and all bowed to its dictum unquestioningly. Sine controversid was 
its accredited and accepted motto. Established upon a firm foundation, 
indeed, was his reputation whose work had passed successfully through 
the searching ordeal to which it was subjected in the columns of the 
Literary Review ; and many had been the bright hopes blighted and 
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fond ambitions crushed by the merciless castigation inflicted upon luck- 
less aspirants after literary fame and popular favor. 

It was natural, therefore, that the buoyant hope with which Mr. 
Willis had permitted himself to look forward to the appearance of the 
all-important number should not be unmixed with just a little fear and 
misgiving. If favorable to him, his fortune was made; if otherwise, 
—well, he could console himself with the reflection that it was said the 
more the critics abused a book, the more the curiosity of the public was 
piqued to read it; therefore the larger its sale; and in proportion as his 
literary reputation might suffer, the greater would be his pecuniary 
gain. But still, he would struggle manfully against all forebodings of 
ill, and hope only for the best. 

At last the long-expected number made its appearance. He bought 
a copy on his way home from the office one evening; but despite his 
curiosity, and the impatience with which he had looked forward to the 
arrival of the moment which had now placed the periodical in his very 
hands, he decided not to open it until he should be comfortably seated 
before the fire in his own library, the more thoroughly to enjoy its pe- 
rusal. And how foolish he had been after all, he thought, to entertain 
the least fear that the criticism could be other than favorable. Had 
not his book met with the universal praise and approbation of the 
press, his friends, and brother authors, and the general public? And 
must not what everybody said be true? 

On reaching home he found dinner awaiting him. Should he ved 
the criticism first, or defer it until afterwards? If it were as favorable 
as he hoped, it would impart an additional relish to his food; and 
again—it might quite take away all his appetite. As he felt rather 
hungry, he decided to wait until after dinner, which he hastily dis- 
patched, and then, excusing himself to his wife on the plea of urgent 
and important business, he immediately withdrew to the library, and, 
comfortably seating himself before the fire, he opened the Review, and 
turning the pages, not without a slight tremor of the hand, soon found 
the place he wanted, and began to read. The article in question ran as 
follows : 

“We have before us a book. We use that term simply for the 
reason that a delicately-tinted cover, emblazoned with esthetically con- 
ceived. and artistically executed designs in gold, azure, purple, and 
other rich colors, and so many leaves, more or less, all correctly printed 
and regularly numbered do, in one sense of the word, constitute a book ; 
but when upon being opened it is found to contain, metaphorically 
speaking, the decaying bones of long dead and buried authors, it re- 
‘minds us far more of one of those whited sepulchres described in Holy 
Writ, beautiful without, but—of whose contents the Scripture also 
makes mention. 

“The work in question, a story entitled, ‘A Fair Lancastrian 
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Rose: A Tale of the Fifteenth Century,’ purporting to be written by 
one John Willis, a person hitherto unknown to fame, if not to fortune, 
is painfully lacking in originality (its very title has a somewhat familiar 
sound to us) and in coherency, two very serious, if not fatal, defects, 
we need hardly observe, in a work of this character. Both as to inci- 
dent and dialogue it reminds us strongly at one time of Scott, at another, 
of Bulwer, and again of Shakespeare ; in fact, the writer seems to have 
embodied into his work in different places, with little, if any, altera- 
tion, entire passages from those authors, and to have put into the 
mouths of his characters, which are, in the main, grotesquely unnatural, 
words and expressions taken from various sources, without the least 
regard to the proprieties of time, place, or occasion ; and he frequently 
becomes so hopelessly involved in the intricacies of his plot, which, in 
some instances, have not the remotest connection with or relation to one 
another, that he mixes up persons, events, times, and places in utterly 
confusing and inextricable complications. Indeed, as a literary mosaic 
it stands without a rival. And he displays as dense an ignorance of 
some of the plainest facts of history as he does of the canons of literary 
composition. 

“ After reading this remarkable production, founded, as its title 
implies, upon the Wars of the Roses, we must confess that our ideas 
and beliefs in respect to that interesting historical period have under- 
gone considerable modification. We cannot now be quite sure which 
side was white and which was red; whether it was the Earl of War- 
wick or Edward the Fourth who was killed at the battle of Barnet ; or 
whether it was Margaret of Anjou or Elizabeth Woodville who figured 
as the luckless and unhappy queen, but heroic wife, of—was it Henry 
the Sixth or Edward the Fourth? The author leaves us in some doubt 
upon these points. 

“There are so many white and red damsels in the story, the fair 
adherents, respectively, of the Houses of York and Lancaster ; all so 
severely virtuous, so highly accomplished, and so surpassingly beautiful, 
and all perform such impossibly heroic deeds, under such equally im- 
possible circumstances, that we are quite at a loss to pick out the one 
whom the author designs for the heroine of his tale; the fair rose, par 
excellence, of its title. 

“ Perhaps we should somewhat modify our statement of a lack of 
originality in this work, for we are forced to confess that it is in some 
respects, especially in its historical features, the most remarkably origi- 
nal composition it has ever been our good, or ill, fortune to read. And 
so on through this hodge-podge of incongruities and absurdities the 
unfortunate reader flounders, and is left at last to extricate himself from 
the mental bewilderment in which he becomes involved as best he can. 

“ But we repeat that the similitudes throughout the book, and in 
some places the absolute thefts, are glaringly conspicuous. The burglar 
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enters your home and carries off whatever articles of value he can lay 
his hands on, and for his crime the law metes out a condign punish- 
ment. But wherein does he differ from the ordinary thief who breaks 
into the store-house of the brain, and steals the products of your mind ? 
In this case, unfortunately, the law affords no redress for the wrong 
committed, and the offender goes unwhipped of justice. 

“Mr. Willis has mistaken his vocation; and, as a last word, our 
sincere advice to him is that he forthwith abandon literature, and go 
into the pork-packing, corn-planting, or sheep-raising business, and so, 
as he will never make a shining mark among the brotherhood of the 
literary guild, become a useful, if not ornamental, member of society.” 

“ False! Outrageous! Infamous!” roared the incensed Mr. Willis, 
whose wrath had increased with every word that he read, and at the 
end found vent in a terrific explosion. | 

The criticism might not have been altogether as favorable as he had 
hoped,—that was quite possible; it might even have had the civility to 
damn his book with faint praise—but this!—Poor Willis! he had 
drunk deep and intoxicating draughts from a honeyed fount; but, in a 
moment, the honey had been turned into gall, and every drop of the 
milk of human kindness within him had become soured. He felt like 
a person who had been rudely awakened from a blissful dream to the 
stern realities of a cold and unsympathetic world. 

His next proceeding was to hurl the Review towards the fire, 
but the reckless violence of the act caused his elbow to come in sharp 
contact with the small table at his side, which fell over on the floor 
with the lamp that stood upon it, and this somewhat disconcerting his 
aim, the offending periodical, instead of meeting a just fate in the de- 
vouring element, struck against the poker, and knocked it over on the 
hearth. 

The next minute Mrs. Willis rushed into the room to ascertain the 
cause of the racket, and, seeing the lamp on the floor with the overturned 
table, her first impression was that the house had caught fire, and, act- 
ing upon the impulse of the instant, she snatched up a pitcher of ice- 
water from a table in one corner of the room, and in her excitement 
poured its contents over the head and down the back of her husband, 
who was, at the moment, down on his knees upon the floor bending 
over the lamp, engaged in frantic efforts to blow out the sparks. 

When, at length, she had taken in the situation, and perceived that 
the house had not caught fire; that her husband had not been attacked 
with a sudden fit of insanity, and that no catastrophe had happened 
other than an overturned table and a shattered lamp, she quietly re- 
stored the former to its upright position, collected together the scattered 
fragments of glass, picked up the Review, and finally, putting the 
poker back in its place, she turned towards her husband and said, 


quietly, — 
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“ Well, John, what’s the matter?” 

“Matter? Matter enough,” retorted Mr. Willis, angrily, the 
warmth of whose feelings seemed not in the least to have been cooled 
by his involuntary shower-bath ; and flouncing down into his chair, 
puffing and panting after his exertions, he added, savagely, “T’ll have 
that fellow’s blood before I’m a day older.” 

Mrs. Willis regarded him with a partly puzzled and partly amused 
look, and remarked, calmly,— 

“Qh, no, my dear, you won’t have anybody’s blood. ‘You'll think 
better of it before you’re a day older.” 

“Never!” Mr. Willis exclaimed. “That scoundrel shall answer 
for his atrocious calumnies, and that within the next twenty-four hours, 
too.” 

He glanced at the clock, which was on the point of eight. Yes, 
it was too late for kim to put his dire threat into execution that night, 
so he would, at least, have to defer it until the following morning. 

“ Here, read this,” he said, taking up the Review, which his wife 
had laid upon the table; “and if you can calmly see your husband 
vilely slandered and made to appear ridiculous into the bargain, you 
have no sense of justice in you, that’s all.” 

He found the place in it and handed it to her. She took it with a 
grim smile and look which plainly implied that she now more than 
surmised the cause of her husband’s disturbance, and began to read, 
while Mr. Willis left his seat and walked up and down the room, main- 
taining a moody silence meanwhile. © 

When his wife had finished, she put the Review down, and quietly 
remarked, “I am glad to see, John, that there is, to use your own 
words, at least one level-headed man in the world, if no more.” 

“Pshaw! your opinion is worth nothing,” retorted Mr. Willis, 
petulantly. “ But it’s what I might expect. In fact, you never had 
any opinion upon any subject worth mentioning.” 

“You must admit, John, that——” 

But her husband would hear no more, and, without deigning to 
make further comment upon the worthlessness of his wife’s opinions 
or her lack of a “sense of justice,” he strode out of the room and 
up-stairs to bed. 

He rose early the next morning, dispatched his breakfast, and 
within ten minutes thereafter was well on his way to the office of the 
Review, with the determination of obtaining the name and address of 
his defamer. He had not slept himself into a better frame of mind, 
contrary to his wife’s prediction. In fact, a sense of his wrong still 
rankled strongly within him, and he resolved to strike while the iron 
was hot. Of course, he would not actually shed the fellow’s blood,— 
those words had escaped him involuntarily, as it were, in the first heat 
of his passion,—but he would let him know, so far as the power of 
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language could convey the information, that he was a liar, a calumni- 
ator, and a scoundrel ; and, should he manifest a disposition to resent 
the words by physical retaliation, he would be only too glad to em- 
brace the opportunity of giving him as sound a thrashing as any man 
ever received, probably, in the course of a lifetime. 

He reflected, however, that it would be better policy for him to 
assume a calm and dignified demeanor while in the office, as any show 
of hostile feeling towards the writer of the criticism, or an attempt to 
threaten or bully the editor into imparting the desired information, 
might only defeat the end he had in view. His acquaintance with the 
members of the latter profession had been necessarily rather limited, 
but he knew enough to feel sure that they were not usually very much 
influenced by arguments of such a nature, and he would only sueceed 
in making himself appear ridiculous, 

On entering the office he found the editor busily engaged in writing 
at a table in one corner. That gentleman was noted for the extreme 
geniality of his disposition and the imperturbable urbanity and gra- 
ciousness of his manner. He never suffered his temper to become 
ruffled, or an angry or impatient word to escape his lips, even under 
the strongest provocation. So, with his customary politeness, he rose 
partly from his chair, greeted his visitor pleasantly, and begged him 
to be seated until, in a moment or two, he should be at liberty; and 
when, as good as his word, he left his seat and took one nearer to Mr. 
Willis, the latter, favorably impressed with the kindly courtesy of his 
reception, came immediately to the point. 

He would feel greatly obliged, he said, if the editor would favor 
him with the name and address of the person who wrote the criticism 
upon the story entitled “A Fair Lancastrian Rose,” which had 
appeared in the last number of the Review. 

Instead of asking his reason for the request, which Mr. Willis 
had partly expected, the editor replied, in a suave and polite tone of 
voice, that, as the article in question was anonymous, it was not their 
usual custom to impart such information. Indeed, he regretted that 
in this instance it would be impossible, as the identity of the writer 
was not known, even to him. He was only an occasional contributor 
to the Review, and the signature under which he sometimes wrote was, 
he had reason to believe, a pseudonym. He would say, however, that 
he had displayed exceptional ability in his treatment of those subjects 
upon which he had written, and that his judgment therein was con- 
sidered by all who were capable of forming an intelligent opinion to 
be eminently just and unimpeachable. But he must again beg to 
express his regret that it was not within his power to afford him the 
particular information that he desired. 

Mr. Willis did not tell the editor that he lied, though he thought 
so; but as his quarrel was not primarily with him, and, moreover, as 
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his kindly reception by that gentleman, and his conciliatory, if not 
apologetic, tone had somewhat disarmed him, he forbore to express 
his opinion in the way he would have done had his request met with 
a curt refusal. In fact, the editor of the Review was distinguished for 
his peculiarly happy way in dealing with that disagreeable class of 
visitors to whom he more than surmised that his present caller belonged, 
and which rarely failed to prove the truth of the proverb that “a soft 
answer turneth away wrath.” : 

Possibly Mr. Willis did fee] just a little disappointed that the prov- 
ocation had not been given him to freely unburden himself, and tell the 
editor exactly what he thought of him, his critic, and the Review. But 
under the circumstances he thought it best to assume a firm and digni- 
fied demeanor, so he remarked, in a perfectly polite, though somewhat 
severe tone, that he regretted the editor’s inability to afford him the 
information he wanted, and that he was also sorry that he could not 
agree with him in his opinion of the justice and fairness manifested by 
the writer in question, whatever his abilities might be. In fact, he had 
been guilty of the grossest injustice, and had, moreover, seen fit to ridi- 
cule him, and impudently tender him advice of a highly insulting 
nature; and he was unable to conceal his surprise, he must add, that a 
publication of the high standing of the Literary Review should allow its 
reputation for just and honorable dealing to suffer injury, as it certainly 
would, by admitting into its columns such scurrilous and defamatory 
matter. As for the perpetrator of the outrage, his sense of justice to 
himself would compel him to horsewhip the fellow whenever the oppor- 
tunity should occur. 

The editor was quite used to remarks of this kind, but they never 
disturbed the serenity of his temper or provoked an angry response. 
He remarked, pleasantly, that he sincerely regretted that Mr. Willis— 
he presumed the gentleman whom he had the honor.of addressing to 
be that person—should have had occasion to feel aggrieved at anything 
in the criticism ; though he must admit that critics possibly did, at 
times, allow themselves too much license; but then indiscriminate 
praise was equally to be deprecated, as it was to be presumed the critics 
had solely in view the good of the writers whose work came under 
their inspection. No young author, he added, who remembered Lord 
Byron’s treatment by the Edinburgh Review, and the splendid fame 
subsequently achieved by that illustrious poet, need to feel discouraged 
if his first essay in the field of letters had failed to meet with that 
recognition and success of which he may have considered it deserving. 
He had not himself had the pleasure of reading his book, though he 
hoped soon to have, and was therefore unable to express his opinion 
upon its merits. Then, after a pause, he made a few pleasant remarks 
upon the unusual fineness of the weather and one or two other indif- 
ferent subjects, which Mr. Willis interpreted into a polite hint that 
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it would be agreeable to him should his visitor consider the interview 
at an end, and, rising from his seat, without further word than bid- 
ding the editor good day, he left the office. 

But he had by no means abandoned his purpose to discover the 
name of his defamer. Indeed, he brooded over the matter the entire 
day, and revolved in his mind various means and devices whereby that 
end might be attained. He returned home in the evening in no very 
amiable mood, and, divesting himself of hat and overcoat, passed 
directly into the library. His wife entered a moment after, and in- 
formed him that a gentleman was waiting in the parlor to see him, at 
the same time handing him a card upon which was inscribed, “J. Henry 
Dawson, Attorney-at-Law.” 

“ T don’t know him; never heard of him before,” said Mr. Willis, 
shortly. “Tell him I’m out, or engaged, or whatever you please.” 

“ T guess you had better see him, John,” replied his wife, who, not 
without her full share of that trait peculiar to her sex, was curious to 
learn the nature of the business that the stranger could have with her 
husband. “ Besides,” she added, “he must have heard you come in, 
so there’s no escape for you.” 

“ Well,—let him wait till after dinner,” Mr. Willis growled. “TI 
don’t see what business people have to call at meal-hours, anyhow.” 

“ But he came an hour ago,” said his wife, “and has been waiting 
ever since. And, besides, he intimated that his business was of some 
importance.” 

“ No doubt—to him ; though I don’t know how it can concern me. 
I have no law business on hand, and no need of his services. But I 
suppose I shall have to see what he wants.” 

Mr. Willis was feeling provoked by his failure of the morning; he 
hadn’t had his dinner; he was very hungry, and his head ached; in a 
word, he was in the worst possible humor, and the intrusion of this 
stranger upon him just at this time was not particularly calculated to re- 
store his amiability, but, yielding to the inevitable, he left the room and 
proceeded to the parlor, which he entered with no very gracious air, and 
confronted a gentleman, apparently about forty years of age, who was 
dressed with scrupulous care, and possessed of an intellectual-looking 
face, a pair of keen black eyes, with hair and beard of the same color. 

He rose instantly, and, approaching Mr. Willis, who recognized his 
presence. with a coldly formal bow, said, in a soft and pleasant tone of 
voice, “ I must really beg a thousand pardons, sir, for taking the liberty 
of calling upon a gentleman who is—I was going to say an entire 
stranger to me; but that would be hardly true, since a person whose 
name is upon the lips of every man, woman, and—I was about to add 
—child in the community, and whose fame has become—or, as I may 
truthfully observe, soon will be—world-wide, can scarcely be regarded 
as a stranger by one who enjoys the distinguished honor of being his 
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fellow-townsman. But, in a word, sir, to come to the point, as a . 
brother author, though in a very humble way, I assure you, I have 
presumed to call upon you to express my admiration of the rare order 
of talent—if, indeed, genius be not the more appropriate word—dis- 
played in your book, and to congratulate you upon the splendid suc- 
cess achieved by that truly remarkable production. I said to myself, 
Dawson, you must make the acquaintance of that man, for his friend- 
ship, if you should be so fortunate as to gain it, would be an honor to 
you.” 

It now forcibly struck Mr. Willis that it would be quite the proper 
thing for him to shake hands with his visitor, which he accordingly 
did, with, perhaps, unnecessary warmth; drew the most comfortable 
chair i in the room up to the fire, in whioh he begged him to be seated ; 
asked him if he smoked, and receiving an affirmative reply, presented 
him with a choice regalia, and then sat down himself on the opposite 
side of the fireplace. 

“Yes,” resumed his visitor, without giving Mr. Willis time to ex- 
press his grateful acknowledgments, “such was the fascination of that 
book for me, that once in my hands it was next to impossible to drop 
it. It was the great Edmund Burke’s experience with Evelina over 
again, but with the exception that whereas he sat up all of one night 
to read that fascinating story, I passed three entire nights in the perusal 
of your equally absorbing romance. And after finishing it, sir, I felt 
that my ideas of men and things, I may say of human nature in gen- 
eral, had become expanded and enlightened. In fact, both in its purely 
imaginative features, and in the new light that it throws upon some of 
the most interesting episodes of history, it was a revelation to me. 
And when I read that criticism in the Review this morning—criti- 
cism did I say ?—no !—that vile tirade of indiscriminate falsehood and 
defamation, every instinct of right, justice, and manly feeling within 
me, cried out aloud for the condign punishment of the liar and 
slanderer.” 

Mr. Willis now felt that he would be perfectly justified in asking 
his visitor to stay to dinner, which he hospitably pressed him to do. 
Mr. Dawson politely declined the invitation, however ; but as here was, 
apparently, a kindred spirit, and one who could thoroughly sympathize 
with him, he mentioned the fact of his call upon the editor of the 
Review that morning, and gave him a full account of all that had 
passed between them. 

Mr. Dawson listened attentively, and at the end exclaimed, “A 
mere evasion, sir, believe me. Soft-soaped you, too, with Lord Byron, 
did he? Ha! ha! A sort of emollient which he thought to apply to 
your justly outraged sensibilities. Lord Byron and the Edinburgh 
Review! That’s his trump card, which he alwaye plays in the most 


aggravated cases. A regular Oily iin sir.’ 
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“ But,” pursued Mr. Dawson, assuming a somewhat professional 
air, “if you will permit me to make the suggestion, I will say that, 
however just and laudable your desire may be to chastise the fellow as 
he deserves, you had better abandon that idea, at least for the present, 
and turn your energies in a direction where you will be more likely to 
obtain satisfaction. In a word, my honest advice to you is that you 
bring an action for libel against the Review. And I will confess, sir, 
that another of my motives for calling was to make you an offer of my 
professional services, to which my strong sense of indignation at the 
great wrong done you has alone impelled me.” 

“You think, then,” said. Mr. Willis, “that I have good ground for 
action ?” 

“Good! the very best, sir!” exclaimed Mr. Dawson. “ Why, this 
does not rise to the level of legitimate criticism ; it descends to gross 
misrepresentation and downright defamation of character. He vir- 
tually calls you a thief, and that, you know, is an indictable offense. 
Of course, you have borrowed some ideas and taken some hints from 
brother authors, and what author does not, I should like to know? 
But he accuses you of wholesale robbery, verbatim et literatim, in this 
respect. Such a charge, if not immediately met and shown to be false, 
will inflict irreparable injury upon your literary reputation and seriously 
hurt the sale of your book.” 

Mr. Willis was becoming heated. The lawyer’s words, though 
doubtless well meant, had the effect of entirely dissipating the soothing 
influence produced upon him by the cigar-fumes and his visitor’s com- 
plimentary remarks and expressions of sympathy, and of rousing the 
sleeping lion within him. Indeed, had they been artfully designed to 
produce just that result, Mr. Dawson could hardly have succeeded 
better. 

“ You are right, sir,” said Mr. Willis, in an emphatic tone, “and 
I thank you for the suggestion. The case is in your hands. But, to 
speak the truth, I would rather have one good chance at that fellow 
than pocket ten thousand dollars of their dirty money.” 

“ No doubt, sir ; no doubt,” responded Mr. Dawson, sympathetically. 
“ And of course the one action does not necessarily debar you from the 
other, and you may obtain a double satisfaction ; but,” he added, with 
a smile, “ I suppose a man in my profession ought hardly to advise to 
a breach of the peace. Besides, sir, if you will pardon me for ex- 
pressing my candid opinion, I think that any attempt to discover this 
person’s identity would be very much like hunting for a needle in a 
haystack. These fellows have a wonderfully clever way of preserving 
their incognito; and fortunately, too, for them, otherwise their lives 
wouldn’t be worth a moment’s purchase. The Review has more than 
one critic on its staff, and sometimes the editor may find it very conven- 
ient not to know which one of them has abused his privileges, as in 
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* your case. And then, think, sir, of the—ynpleasantness—I had almost 
said disgrace—of being involved in a street broil, and seeing a full 
account of the affair, with big head-lines, and the usual reportorial 
embellishments, spread out in the papers the next morning. And 
then, again, a possible action for assault and battery, heavy damages, 
perhaps—a term in jail, Were you merely any ordinary person, the 
affair would attract but little attention ; but, sir, you are not an ordinary 
person ; very far from it, indeed. Your name in such a connection 
would be the sensation of the hour, and might very seriously affect 
your social standing in the community. Upon sober reflection, I must 
say, sir,—will you pardon the liberty I take, and be assured that I am 
actuated solely by my feeling of high regard and personal friendship 
for you ?—the thing is out of the question.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Willis, reflectively, “there is no doubt something 
in what you say, but,” he added warmly, “I would be willing to spend 
a year in jail for the luxury of polishing that fellow off.” 

“T think,” remarked the lawyer, in a persuasive tone, “that you 
would find more satisfaction in hard cash than in dirtying your hands 
with such a puppy. To candidly speak my mind, sir, I really con- 
sider him beneath your contenapt.” ; 

“Well, bring on the suit as soon as possible,” Mr. Willis replied, 
“and put the damages at a high figure.” 

He took out his pocket-book, and, selecting five ten-dollar bills, 
offered them to Mr. Dawson as a retaining fee. 

“My dear sir!” exclaimed that gentleman, drawing a little back, 
and slightly raising his hand, as if im!deprecation of the bare idea of 
such a thing; “I really hope you do not suppose me actuated by any 
mercenary motives in this matter? You must excuse me; I could not 
think of it. No, sir, the proud consciousness of a good deed well per- 
formed will, like virtue, be its own reward.” 

That a lawyer should refuse a fee, and at the same time express 
such truly noble and disinterested sentiments, struck Mr. Willis as 
being so very unusual, if not, indeed, so unheard of a proceeding, 
that for a moment he seemed almost dazed, but, recovering his power 
of speech, he said,— : 

“While fully appreciating your kind and honorable offer, Mr. 
Dawson, I must, at the same time insist upon your accepting remuner- 
ation for your services. Otherwise, I must be deprived of them, as I 
can accept them upon no other condition.” 

Mr. Dawson looked pained, like a person who, actuated by a lofty 
and generous impulse, was about to be thwarted in the performance of 
some truly beneficent and praiseworthy act. But seeing that Mr. 
Willis remained firm, he finally took the notes, though with an air of 
extreme reluctance, as if no earthly motive other than that of a desire 
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to oblige a friend could, by any possibility, induce him to do such vio- ° 
lence to his conscience. 

But his feelings in the matter did not prevent him from looking 
over the notes and putting them carefully in an inside pocket ; and 
then, after a few more compliments, and expressing the hope that Mr. 
Willis would follow up his first success with another, if possible, still 
more brilliant one, he took his departure, leaving his client fully im- 
pressed with the conviction that there was one man in the world who 
was a credit to human nature, and an honor to his profession, and that 
the name of that man was Dawson. 

. In due course of time the trial came on. The counsel for the plain- 
tiff was in fine form, and opened with a forcible address to the jury. 
He was prepared, he said, to show that his client had been made the 
victim of a most unjust, wanton, and dastardly attack in the columns 
of the Literary Review. Against legitimate criticism he had, of course, 
nothing to say. Every author was, in a certain sense, a public charac- 
ter, and, as such, was properly open to criticism by both friend and 
foe. But when, abandoning its high and honorable function, it stoops 
to gross perversion of the truth, and wallows in the mire of scurrility, 
slander, and abuse, it simply becomes the instrument through which 
the writer vents his personal malice and spleen, and who, like the cow- 
ardly assassin that stabs you in the back, from behind the safe conceal- 
ment of his incognito, strikes a murderous blow at the reputation which 
is as dear to you as life itself. 

His client had been accused of the heinous crime of plagiarism. 
Though what author was there, living or dead, he would like to know, 
but that would have to plead guilty to that charge? But perhaps he 
had used too mild a term; yes—thefts and thief were the words em- 
ployed by this anonymous maligner, some portions of whose tirade— 
he would not dignify it with the name of criticism—were directly 
calculated to seriously injure his client’s literary reputation, and un- 
favorably affect his social standing in the community. The motive for 
these attacks it might not be always easy to conjecture ; the innate de- 
pravity of human nature; envy of another’s success, or some petty 
personal grudge ; though, in this connection, it might not, perhaps, be 
altogether amiss for him to observe that Messrs. Willis & Martin did 
not advertise in the Literary Review. He would say no more at 
present, however, but submit the article in question, which would 
speak far more convincingly for itself than any poor words at his 
command could do. 

Mr. Dawson thereupon, in clear, slow, and impressive tones, read 
the article through, and then, tossing the periodical aside, remarked, 
contemptuously, “ And this, gentlemen of the jury, is the pitiful stuff 
that passes—heaven save the mark !—for criticism in the Literary Re- 
view. Was there ever a grosser, or more palpable, misnomer? I leave 
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it to you as men of intelligence to say whether any one, not absolutely 
non compos mentis, could fail to see the difference between ” But at 
this point the counsel for the defendant rose, and interrupted the 
speaker by remarking somewhat tartly that he didn’t propose to allow 
him to argue the case before the testimony was all in. Mr. Dawson 
hereupon disclaimed all intention of proceeding in an irregular way, 
and took his seat. 

Witnesses for the plaintiff were then called. One said that he had 
found the story “ very interesting,” another, “ enchanting,” and still 
another (a young lady), “‘ perfectly fascinating.” The rest all testified, 
with a greater or less degree of enthusiasm and varying modes of ex- 
pression, to the enjoyment which the perusal of the book had afforded 
them ; and they could all truthfully say that they had found no diffi- 
culty in understanding it, and that it didn’t remind them of anything 
they had ever read before. 

This closed the testimony for the plaintiff, and the counsel for the 
defense then rose; who was, by turns, witty, sarcastic, and severe. He 
opened by remarking that he must say, that never before in the whole 
course of his long professional career, had he been called upon to 
appear in a case trumped up upon such an utterly flimsy pretext as 
the present one. The cause of offense seemed rather to lie in the form 
than in the substance of the criticism ; but no one supposed that the 

_plaintiff ever did, would, or could, commit actual burglary. The 
sense in which the word,—but he would not wound the tender sensi- 
bilities of his esteemed brother practitioner, the honorable and learned 
counsel for the plaintiff, by pronouncing it,—the sense in which this 
particular word, he would say, had been used in this connection, would 
be perfectly plain to any person possessing an atom of intelligence. 
He noticed that his opponent, while pouring out the full vials of his 
wrath upon this quite innocent and harmless little word, had been 
careful to evade the real point at issue; and while it might be entirely 
unnecessary to prove a truth that was not denied,— indeed, it had been 
virtually admitted,—still he was fully prepared to substantiate, both 
by living and dead witnesses, the correctness of the charge contained 
in the criticism, with which the jury would alone have to deal, without 
regard to any particular word, or form of expression, employed therein. 
Had the counsel alleged any actual damages sustained by the plaintiff 
either in reputation or pocket? None whatever. They were purely 
prospective and problematical ; and the action taken in this case was, 
he thought, somewhat premature, to say the least of it. But without 
further remark, he would now call his first witness. 

Upon being sworn this witness deposed that he had read the story 
as far as the sixth chapter, but as he couldn’t make “ head or tail out 
of the thing,” he had thrown it aside ; the next said that as he couldn’t 
“find out what on earth it was all about,” he had given up the effort 
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at the end of the seventh chapter. Another witness somewhat jocosely 
remarked that it was as “clear as mud” to him; and another pro- 
nounced it “confusion worse confounded.” None of these witnesses 
had got beyond the eighth chapter; they had all tried their best to 
understand it, but couldn’t, and had only succeeded in giving them- 
selves severe headaches. The next witness said that he had persevered 
to about the middle of the eighteenth chapter, when, being threatened 
with an attack of mental paralysis, he had been obliged to desist. 
And, finally, an official from an asylum for the incurably insane testified 
that one reader of the book, an exceptionally bright and intelligent 
young fellow, and who was noted for his great strength of nerve, fine 
physical development, and indomitable courage, had so far allowed the 
latter to outrun his discretion that he had struggled heroically on to the 
very last chapter. The next day he was brought to the asylum, and 
within the space of one short week had become a driveling idiot. 

This closed the oral testimony for the defense; and then the works 
of several authors were submitted, from which various selections were 
read and compared with certain passages in the plaintiffs story. 

“You will perceive, gentlemen of the jury,” observed the defend- 
ant’s counsel, “the striking similarity, not only in the ideas, but the 
very words, between the ” But here Mr. Dawson rose and 
remarked sharply that the jury would judge of that for themselves, 
‘and needed no suggestion or instruction from the lawyer. And he 
must protest to the court against his opponent’s arrogating to himself 
the functions of judge, jury, and counsel. And whatever comments he 
might have to make upon the evidence, he would be kind enough to 
reserve for his closing address. 

“No doubt the jury is fully competent to do that, sir,” retorted 
the other in an irritated tone; “though I was merely about to 


observe——” 
“ But that is just what I don’t intend you shall do, sir,” interjected 


Mr. Dawson, emphatically. 

“Your alarm is quite justifiable, sir,” returned his opponent, sneer- 
ingly. “If your case really had a leg to stand on Y 

“Sir!” exclaimed Mr. Dawson, hotly, “ your conduct is unprofes- 
sional, and your language unbecoming that of a gentleman.” 

“ Bah! you’re a——” 

“ And you’re another, sir.” 

“Silence,” thundered the judge, bringing his mallet sharply down 
upon the table. “The court will permit no personalities. You will 
come to order at once, gentlemen.” 

“ But, in submission to your Honor,” said the defendant’s counsel, 
rising, “I must protest” But here Mr. Dawson sprang from his 
seat and exclaimed, “And, in submission to your Honor, I also 


protest———” 
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“Take your seats, sirs,” roared the judge. ‘“ Another word, and I 
will commit you both for contempt of court.” 

The lawyers hereupon apologized, disclaiming any intention of dis- 
respect to the court, and resumed their seats, Mr. Dawson with a savage 
glare at his opponent, which the latter returned with a look of ineffable 
contempt. 

The flurry occasioned by the interchange of these little professional 
amenities being thus composed, several more comparisons were instituted 
between the plaintiff’s story and certain parts of other works; the 
lawyers then summed up, and the judge delivered his charge to the 
jury. : 

While preparing to retire, the foreman asked permission to take 
with them the documents which had been submitted in evidence; but 
hereupon the counsel for the defendant rose hastily, and objected, in a 
somewhat alarmed tone of voice, that the jury might yield to the terri- 
ble temptation of reading more of the plaintiff’s story than was good 
for them, and so become mentally incapable of rendering an intelligent 
verdict. And the judge sustained the objection. 

The jury then withdrew, and within half an hour’s time returned 
with their verdict. The plaintiff had been awarded nominal damages 
in the sum of three cents. 

Unfortunately the trials and disappointments through which Mr. 
Willis had passed did not have a chastening effect upon his spirit ; on 
the contrary, he became moody and morose. The result of the trial he 
regarded as adding insult to injury, and would, besides, make him the 
laughing stock of the town. The law had failed to afford him redress, 
but now he would act upon his first resolve, and take the law into his 
own hands. He admitted that Mr. Dawson had conducted his case 
ably, and he had no fault to find with him. But juries were prover- 
bially uncertain, and just as likely to make fools of themselves as not. 
Indeed, in the present instance, they had manifested even less than the 
average intelligence of an ordinary jury, and, as might be expected, the 
result had been a gross miscarriage of justice; and he had been as great 
a fool himself for wasting his timeand money. The newspapers would 
spread the matter far and wide, and it would become the standing joke 
of the season in every literary club in the land. He was almost 
ashamed to look his friends in the face, as he felt sure they were laugh- 
ing at him behind his back, and joking among themselves over that 
ridiculous three-cent verdict. At times the thought of it made him 
well-nigh furious, and he thirsted more than ever for revenge on the 
miscreant who had brought all this trouble and mortification upon him. 

At this juncture he happened to bethink himself of a particular 
friend, to whom he had been indebted for certain valuable suggestions 
while at work on his story. This was a person who had, during a 
somewhat long literary career, been connected in different capacities, 
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but mainly as critic, with several of the principal newspapers and maga- 
zines of the country, who knew all the ins and outs of journalism, and 
was, moreover, an author of no mean ability himself; and if any one 
could be found to give him the information he desired, Mr. Willis 
thought, this was likely to be the person. He had been abroad for four 
months, and had returned home about three weeks after the trial ; and 
so had been unable to afford his friend the kindly aid and advice for 
which he would have asked him at a time when they would have been 
most acceptable. 

One morning, soon after his return, Mr. Willis called upon him 
with a copy of the Review and his book. He found him just on the 
point of going out, but he waited long enough to read the criticism, 
after congratulating his friend upon the successful issue of his literary 
labors, and then as he was going his way, they left the house 
together. 

“Yes,” he replied, with a laugh, to Mr. Willis’s question if he 
could give him any clue to the identity of the writer, “the peculiar 
style and character of the article are unmistakable; I could lay my 
finger on the very man. He has paid his compliments to several of 
my humble and unpretending productions, but as I fully understand 
the animus that inspires him, they only amuse me. In fact, he is one 
of that pestilent tribe who, having failed as authors, set up for critics, 
and take special pleasure and satisfaction in pulling down and abusing 
those to whom Nature has been more lavish of her literary gifts than 
to themselves. He sometimes writes for the newspapers or magazines, 
though criticism, of the character and style of which we have a fair 
example in your case, is his specialty; and he has an exceedingly 
clever way of preserving his incognito. His brother, with whom I 
am well acquainted, is a reviewer on the staff of this very periodical, 
and sometimes the criticisms which are supposed to have been written 
by him really emanate from the, pen of the person whose name you 
are so anxious to know. There he goes now,” he added in an under- 
tone, as just at that moment a man crossed the street a little distance 


away, and passed along on the other side. 
“What! He! Why, that’s Dawson, the lawyer!” Mr. Willis 


exclaimed. 

“Yes,—that’s the man. After the publication of a volume of his 
poems a few years ago, which was most unmercifully damned, he turned 
his attention to the law, and for some time forswore literature. He has 
some practice, I believe, but not much. But I see you know 
him.” 

“Know him? Of course. Why—he—he was my lawyer in that 
libel suit.” 

Mr. Willis turned pale, and fairly trembled and gasped for breath, 
though he finally managed to articulate,— 
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“ But—you—you—don’t re-really mean to—tell me that he wrote 
that—that—criticism ?” 

“T really do,” replied his friend, with a laugh. “ But it’s just 
what you might expect of him. Clever fellow, Dawson—very ; 
though not over scrupulous. But it was all in the way of business, 


you know.” . 
T. H. Farnnam. 
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THE DEMONETIZATION OF SILVER. 


To THE EpIToR: 

Soon after the publication of my article on “The Decline of Silver 
as Compared with Guld” I began to receive letters and pamphlets 
from my Western friends and others, some agreeing and others disagree- 
ing with my ideas as therein recorded, so I beg to solicit from you a 
small amount of space in your magazine for a few further remarks 
upon the same subject. 

To those who agree with me as to the decline of silver as a money 
metal I beg to express my thanks, and in reply to those who hold 
opinions differing from mine, the following letter and reply may be of 
interest : 


Lieut. W. A. CAMPBELL, 
Ninth U. 8. Infantry: 

Dear Sir,—Having read with interest your article on “The Decline 
of Silver as compared with Gold” in the UntTep SErRvVIcE for the 
present month, and as I differ with you in opinion on some points, 
with your permission I will submit a few questions as a matter of in- 
formation,—viz., Was not silver demonetized in 1873 solely in the 
interest of the bondholders ? 

Was it not bad policy to change the unit of value, silver, after 
eighty years of unparalleled prosperity ? 

If the currency must change as civilization advances, what kind of 
metallic currency will be used a hundred years hence ? 

Is not silver, next to gold, the most valuable and suitable for cur- 
rency? Has not this country been less prosperous since 1873 than 
ever before? I send you a pamphlet on silver which speaks for silver. 
I know you will find it interesting. You may consider it yours when 
you carefully and impartially read it. An answer to my interrogations 
will be deemed a favor. 


Truly yours, 
G. RussELL. 


Tue RicHELIEV, DenvER, CoLoraDo, March 8, 1895. 
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THE REPLY. 
Manison Barracks, SackeTr’s Harzsor, NEw YORE, 
March 18, 1895. 
Mr. G. RussE.x1, 
1727 Tremont Street, Denver, Colorado : 

Dear Srr,—Your letter of the 8th instant was duly received, also 

the pamphlet you mentioned, and, although I have not the slightest 
idea as to what your avocation may be, I presume that the information 
you desire is for your own improvement, and that the questions pro- 
pounded are due to a thirst for knowledge, a desire to grapple with one 
of the most gigantic questions of the day, in order that your fellow- 
men may be benefited by your exertions ; therefore, as a matter of cour- 
tesy, I will endeavor to answer them. Before doing so, however, I 
beg to inform you that I am no man’s leader, and that the article you 
read in the UnrTED SERVICE was not written with a view to my polit- 
ical advancement, but it was solely due to a careful study of our finan- 
cial situation for my own individual information. 
' Beginning with your first question, “ Was not silver demonetized 
in 1873 solely in the interest of the bondholders?” I beg to state 
that notwithstanding the assertion of the “ free silver” advocates to 
that effect, I believe that the act of February 12, 1873, was passed 
solely in the interest of sound currency without reference to any par- 
ticular class of individuals, but in the interest of all,—the rich and 
poor alike. Gold naturally takes its place as a standard of value above 
silver, and an improved coinage, a higher standard of value, is a mark 
of civilization. The history of every nation in existence to-day stands 
forth in proof of this, and the act demonetizing silver in the United 
States was only passed after a long series of fruitless attempts to estab- 
lish a permanent legal ratio between the two metals. 

The act passed in February, 1853, reducing the proportion of sil- 
ver in coins less than the dollar, was understood to be a deliberate 
abandonment of the principle of a double standard ; for Mr. Durham, 
of Indiana, who had charge of the bill in the House, emphatically ex- 
pressed this fact in the following language: ‘‘ We have had but a single 
standard for the last three or four years, That has been and now is 
gold. We propose to let it remain so, and to adapt silver to it, to reg- 
ulate it by it. This is eminently proper. Gold is the production of 
our own country ; silver is not. Let us have our own productions, and, 
so far as we can, increase their value.” 

Our silver dollar then bore a premium of about three per cent. in 
the London market, and this premium continued until 1870, and, con- 
sequently, but few silver dollars remained in circulation. The history 
of the demonetization act, as it is now called, shows that it was not 
class legislation. The bill was originally proposed by John Jay Knox, 
an officer of the Treasury Department, in 1869, and transmitted to the 
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Senate by Secretary Boutwell in April, 1870. In his report, which 
accompanied the bill, Mr. Knox took particular care to call attention 
to the fact that he had omitted the then obsolete silver dollar, which 
was worth a premium of three per cent. in gold, and he stated that if 
such a coin should be authorized by Congress, it should be issued only 
as a commercial one, and that it should be of the same weight as the 
Mexican peso, which was then the favorite coin of China, en and 
other Oriental countries. 

The bill was printed thirteen times and debated upon in both 
Houses of Congress for nearly three years, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury recommended its passage in his annual reports of 1870-71- 
72. The act simply put into effect a condition already existing, for it 
had come to pass by the instinctive preference of the people that gold 
should be considered as the only standard of value. 

To your second question, “ Was it not bad policy to change the 
unit of value, silver, after eighty years of unparalleled prosperity ?” 
I beg to state that this change followed in the regular progress of events. 

Gold had been for many years appreciating in relative value, and 
this is shown not only by the state of the money market, but by the 
more significant fact that silver had practically ceased to be used even 
by the common people as ornaments to adorn the person, and gold was 
more eagerly sought after by all classes of people. 

When Alexander Hamilton was appointed Secretary of the Treasury 
in 1789 he turned his attention to the restoration of the public credit, 
and in his report of May, 1791, he said that the dollar, which seemed 
to be acceptable as the most desirable unit of coinage, must be defined 
as twenty-four and three-quarters grains of pure gold, and that the 
“greater stability of value of the gold coins is an argument of force 
for regarding the money unit as having been hitherto virtually attached 
to gold rather than to silver.” The fact that it took over eighty years 
to arrive at such a unit of coinage shows the wisdom of Hamilton’s 
statement and the irresistible force of public opinion ; and if the policy 
adopted in 1873 had been adhered to, it is not likely that the United 
States would have been selling bonds to-day to an English syndicate to 
replenish the treasury with gold for the redemption of a paper currency. 

It is only necessary to state, in answer to your third question, “If 
the currency must be changed as civilization advances, what kind of 
metallic currency will be used a hundred years hence?” that if the 
history of the past is to be of any aid to us in answering this question, 
the change will be so gradual that gold will dou btless be the standard 
unit of value for many centuries to come. 

Your fourth question, “Is not silver, next to gold, the most valu- 
able and suitable for currency ?” may be taken as true. 

To your fifth and last question, “Has not this country been less 
prosperous since 1873 than ever before?” let me say that when I look 
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at the fact that our population has increased about twenty millions 
since that time ; when I look at Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Denver, 
and other large cities of the West, which were but mere frontier ham- 
lets in 1873; when I look at the extension of our railroads and tele- 
graphs and telephones, I must say, emphatically, No. The home of the 
industrious laboring man of to-day presents more comforts, more lux- 
uries, than ever before. Business has been almost at a standstill, it is 
true, since 1893, because a cheap silver currency has driven gold out 
of our country in such large quantities that we are now practically on 
a cheap money basis, with all its inevitable results,—lack of confidence 
in the government, lack of confidence in the banks, lack of confidence 
in our individual fellow-men. 

And this has been brought about because we have nearly ten dol- 
lars of credit money to one of gold. 

Most truly yours, 
W. A. CAMPBELL, U.S.A. 


P.S.—I have not had time as yet to read the pamphlet you so 
kindly sent me, but I hope to in a few days. 
W. A. C. 


In offering these letters for publication I trust Mr. Russell will not 
feel that I have violated in any way the rules of private correspondence, 


for I have been unable to reply to several letters containing similar 
questions. 


W. A. CAMPBELL, 
Theutenant U.S.A. 
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IN THE UNITED STATES NAVY FIFTY 
YEARS AGO. 


Dr. Aveustus A. ADEE, surgeon in our navy during twenty years 
(1824 to 1844), kept full journals of his various cruises, which are 
to-day of much interest to old navy men. Things as well as times 
have changed since then, and scenes and events of that period, as pic- 
tured by the adventurous traveler, are of extraordinary entertainment 
to us now. Extracts will be taken from these experienced pages for 
the benefit of younger officers, Dr. Adee was born in New York in 
1802, graduated at Yale, studied medicine with Dr. Valentine Mott, 
entered the navy in 1824, and died in 1844. 


CAPSIZED IN THE GULF. 


“On the morning of the 8th of May,” writes the doctor, on board 
the United States schooner “Shark,” Captain Otho Norris command- 
ing, June 1, 1827, “ we anchored off the mouth of Tampico River, at 
the distance of about two and a half miles from the shore, in seven 
fathoms water. The river is guarded by a very dangerous sand-bar, 
over which the sea breaks furiously even when the winds are moderate. 
The passage for vessels and boats across the bar is near its eastern ex- 
tremity, very narrow and shoal. There is no prominent landmark by 
which this place is distinguished. A ridge of sand-hills lines the coast 
for many miles. Behind this ridge there is an immense tract of low 
country. " 

“ About two hours after. coming to an anchor, I left the vessel in 
the cutter, with Mr. Wadsworth” (Charles E. Wadsworth, midship- 
man), “ Mr. Etting” (Henry Etting, purser), “and a crew of five men, 
crossed the bar in safety, and, with the permission of the commandant 
of the port, who resides at the bar, proceeded up the river of Tampico 
to the town or city of Tampico de Tamaulipas. This is a town wholly 
built within the last two years, on the left bank of the river, six miles 
from its mouth, and has three thousand inhabitants. — 

“ Being invited to dine with the American consul, Mr. Robinson, 
we accompanied him to the old town of Tampico (Pueblo viejo de Tam- 
pico), which is a mile and a half distant from the new town and situ- 


1 Reprinted by request from the old series of the Unrrep SERVICE. 
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ated on the north side of a large lake. It has a population of perhaps 
five thousand. At the house of the consul we met a kind reception 
from his family. After partaking of the hospitalities of his home, we 
took our leave in fine spirits, little dreaming of the perils in store 
for us. 

“The day had considerably advanced when we left Tampico, and 
night overtook us ere we reached the mouth of the river. We sailed 
down the river with a light breeze, and were assisted by a rapid cur- 
rent. Mr. Wadsworth had command of the boat, and most unfortu- 
nately delayed taking in sail until we found ourselves outside of the 
river and sweeping swiftly along with the current towards the breakers. 
Now all was confusion, and by the time we got the oars out we were in 
imminent danger. I stripped myself of all my clothes except my 
shirt, that I might be disencumbered as much as possible in readiness 
for sea-service. 

“The surf soon broke over the stern of our boat, and a moment 
after she was filled. The crew dropped their oars, one of which I 
seized and with it threw myself at once into the sea amidst the breakers. 
Mr. Wadsworth followed my example. He, poor fellow, was not so 
fortunate in having undressed himself. He had thrown off his coat, 
however, and had one boot partly off. Resting my weight on the oar 
I attempted to swim to him, but the current was setting out from the 
river so rapidly that. my poor efforts were frustrated, and, finding that 
my own situation was becoming more perilous every moment, I re- 
turned to the boat, which was capsized. At this time Mr. Wadsworth 
was washed by the waves towards me, and I called to him, but he made 
no answer, and an instant after disappeared forever from my sight. 
He drowned, as well as one of the crew, named José Antoine. It is 
truly surprising that we did not all meet the same fate. 

“The surf broke over us every few seconds, one wave following 
another so quickly in succession as hardly to give us time to catch our 
breath during the intervals. Four of the crew and myself (Mr. Etting 
having stayed ashore at Tampico) were clinging to the keel of the boat, 
and it required the greatest exertion to preserve our hold and avoid 
being washed off. After thus struggling with the breakers awhile, we 
were carried by the current out of them, and drifted out to sea. The 
wind was fresh, it was now night, and, although we felicitated ourselves 
upon having escaped from the surf, we had to contend with a heavy sea, 
and had at the time no other prospect than that of being drifted far to 
sea before morning, in which case our lives would have most likely been 
sacrificed to hunger, thirst, and exhaustion, or to voracious man-eaters, 
of which there are great numbers in this part of the Gulf of Mexico. 

“The wind was blowing from the southeast, a little inclining upon 
the land, which was in our favor. After the expiration of some hours 
we were without the influence of the river-current, and it was then 
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that we first entertained any hope of being drifted on shore. By the 
light of the moon we could plainly see the land far away, and towards 
midnight we found that we were gradually approaching it. We passed 
a wretched night, indeed, upon the bottom of the boat. 

“My reflections during this trying time cannot be conceived except 
by those who have unhappily been in a similar situation. I endeavored 
to resign myself to the apparently impending end. Thoughts of home 
rushed upon me. I could not reconcile myself to the idea of death by 
drowning, and so suddenly being snatched out of the world. Anx- 
iously we awaited dawn in silence. Daylight at length broke, when we 
found ourselves at the distance of about five miles from shore. The 
wind had entirely subsided, though the sea was still heavy. As the 
sun arose, all faces grew brighter. We held a consultation and con- 
cluded it was advisable to right the boat and endeavor by some means 
or other to impel her towards the land. It was accordingly done. We 
tore up the stern-sheets and thwarts and used them as paddles, two or 
three of the crew getting inside of the boat, the remainder hanging to 
her gunwales and assisting by swimming, with one eye to leeward for 
sharks. But our danger was not yet past. 

“‘ As we approached the land we could see and hear a heavy surf, 
and it was necessary to pass through it. This we did with great exer- 
tions, and rejoiced to find ourselves safely stranded on the beach. I con- 
sider that moment as one of the happiest of my life. I felt as if I 
were entering a new existence. I was deeply grateful for the provi- 
dential deliverance, and gave thanks to the Preserver of our lives for 
his unbounded mercy.” 

They had been upon the bottom of the boat for over sixteen hours, 
having drifted to the northwest along the land some twenty miles. 
Consequently, they were nearly overcome with thirst and fatigue. 
They tried to make their way towards Tampico, amid extreme suffer- 
ings, over the burning sand, and naked as they were. A part of the 
story of these hardships may be worth the quoting: 

“ Our crew had lain down under the shade of a small tree or shrub, 
while one of their number went in search of water. I also left them 
shortly after, and descended from the sand-hills to the low flat country. 
Upon leaving the mangrove-bushes on the side of the hill, I entered 
on what seemed to be the dry bed of a large lake. At a short distance 
from me there appeared to be a body of water. I shouted, and one of 
the men, Simeon Phillips, joined me. We walked two or three miles 
over the heated ground, expecting every moment to arrive at the water, 
but our hopes were blasted,—we were the dupes of a visual deception. 
No-water was there. The illusion was owing to the vibration of the 
heated atmosphere just above the cooler surface of the earth. Mr. 
Poinsett, our minister at Mexico, told me afterwards that he had ob- 


served ‘the same optical phenomenon. 
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“Upon leaving this dry bed we continued our search for several 
hours, but could perceive not a single indication of water or a human 
habitation. My feet, more tender than those of the men, became 
blistered by the burning sand. My tongue grew so parched and swol- 
len that it was with difficulty I could speak or even swallow. If it 
had not been for the kindness of John O’Connor, one of our crew, my 
sufferings would have been still more severe. A shirt was my only 
covering when I landed, but this generous man obliged me to accept of 
his trousers. About two P.M. the surface of the ground became so hot 
that I found it impossible to walk farther without the greatest pain. 
Having tied the legs of the trousers around my feet, I found that I 
could walk easily enough, and we pursued our course to the southward, 
soon striking a path made by cattle. We walked on until four or five 
P.M., but all in vain. We now lay down under a tree and slept. We 
had rested about an hour when Phillips awaked me with the delightful 
news of a man on horseback being near us. He proved to be a Mexi- 
can, one of the rancheros. I found that I had not bestowed my time 
in acquiring the Spanish language in vain. I informed him who we 
were, and begged him for God’s sake to take us where we could find 
water. He conducted us through a grove about a mile to a shallow, 
stagnant stream or pond, and up to our knees we drank a long draught 
out of the muddy puddle. Never did wine or water taste so well be- 
fore. Phillips and myself now mounted the mustang, and our guide 


led us anonym of miles or so to a little hut thatched with a roof of 
palmetto.” 

Their trials were over, and after a sojourn at Tampico, in the 
hands of a physician, the wrecked sailors rejoined their ship, the 
“Shark,” May 31. 


SATURDAY NIGHT ON THE ‘“ BRANDYWINE.” 


In Dr. Adee’s “Journal of a Cruise in the United States ships 
‘Brandywine’ and ‘ Vincennes’ in 1834-35-36,” a brief account is 
given of an old-time “ sailors’ Saturday night.” It occurred June 13, 
1834. 

“ Tt is usual on board of men-of-war in the English and American 
navies to celebrate Saturday evening with song and sentiment, and cir-“ 
culate the inspiring cup about the social board; and, indeed, Jack is 
deserving of a bumper. Last evening I prepared a little repast on the 
mess-table, and invited Captain Deacon with his guests, Captain Aulick 
and Commander Renshaw, to join us in this weekly festivity. On such 
occasions home is invariably the topic, and ‘sweethearts and wives’ a 
standing toast. The wee ones of course come after, and then such songs 
and toasts as the degree of excitement may inspire. Our commander 
wished that ‘our true loves might pes kind, and our wives thrifty ;’ ; 
and our first lieutenant hoped that ‘ we thighs never begin to he mis- 

Vou. XIV. N. S.—No. 3. 19 
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erable until we ceased to be happy.’ A chorus at ten o’clock concluded 


the ceremony, and all retired.” 

It may be added that one of the features of that evening was the 
singing (by Lambert, Robbins, and Adee) of an original ode upon the 
subject of the good ship in which the company sailed. The song is 
written out in full in the journal aforesaid, and no doubt has been sung 
in the navy and is familiar to many a now aged officer whose voice 
has helped right gloriously to swell the chorus : 


‘¢Come wreathe the goblet with the vine, 
Ye gallants of the Brandywine! 
To all our hearts 
That name imparts 
An impulse half divine. 
Chorus—Brandy wine, Brandywine, 
Oh! the precious Brandywine! 


‘¢ To sweethearts, wives, and children dear, 
Though distant far, to memory dear, 
We crown the bowl 
With joyous soul, 
On board the Brandywine, etc. 


‘¢ Our course is on the trackless deep ; 
The billows cradle us to sleep ; 
Yet joy is here, 
The night to cheer, 
On board the Brandywine, etc. 


‘¢ When we return from distant seas, 
We'll place our children on our knees, 
And teach them lays 
In artless praise 
Of the noble Brandywine, etc. 


‘“‘ Our sweethearts too we'll gayly kiss, 
In token of our coming bliss ; 
We'll wed the lass, 
And fill the glass 
To the gallant Brandywine. 
Chorus—Brandy wine, Brandywine, 
Oh! the gallant Brandywine !”’ 


The good old custom of “sweethearts and wives” and “ sailors’ 


Saturday night” has probably gone out with “flog and grog,” but its 
memory is still held green among the dear traditions of our navy. 


SUNDAY AT SEA. 


A different scene, if not more holy, took place on the succeeding 


Sunday morning. 
“This morning,” writes the doctor, “I attended the first religious 


ervice which I have ever witnessed on board a ship of war at sea. At 
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half-past ten the crew were called upon the quarter and provided with 
seats upon boards and gun-carriages. The officers were arranged in 
two lines on the starboard side and seated on chairs, excepting the com- 
mander and his guests, who were ranged in front of the wheel. The 
capstan, covered with the American flag, was made the desk, from which 
our chaplain, Mr. Lambert, elevated on a shot-box, read the Episcopal 
morning service and addressed us in a brief and impressive sermon. 
I officiated as leader of a choir composed of officers, and, accompanied 
by a few instruments of music, we were joined by the crew in singing 
an appropriate hymn to the tune of Old Hundred. The whole scene 
was solemn dnd striking, peculiarly impressive, and I never saw a more 
attentive audience even in church. Such services should be more 
frequent in our ships on the Sabbath, and were such the case I am 
convinced our navy would not merit the imputation of profanity, 
intemperance, and nea which, perhaps justly, has attached to the 
character of the sailor.” 

The doctor follows out to some extent his reflections on ss expo- 
sures and vicissitudes of a sailor’s life. ‘ No life,” he writes, “is more 
varied than that of the naval officer. A few days transfer him from a 
free republic to a monarchy, absolute or limited, and yet another week 
may set him among savages. Within this brief period he may undergo 
sufferings from cold in a high northern latitude, or be perspiring at 
every pore under the heats of the equator, or encountering icebergs in 
Antarctic seas. Mariners are generally short-lived, and such frequent 
changes of climate are sufficient obstacles to longevity. I have long 
since become convinced that their transient though vivid enjoyments, 
and the knowledge of men and things acquired by personal experience 
and observation in every clime, are but a poor compensation for loss of 
home, wife, children, and friends and the sacred pleasures of one’s own 
fireside.” Has not many another young officer had somewhat similar 
sensations in the absence of loved ones on land even less than half a 
century since? 

Dr. Adee was transferred to the “ Vincennes,” Captain Aulick 
being in command of that fine ship. It may be of interest to the older 
officers of the service to see the names of officers attached to the “ Vin- 
cennes” in the year 1835: 

“ John H. Aulick, commander; John A. Carr, first lieutenant ; 
Theodorus Bailey, second lieutenant ; Robert L. Browning, third lieu- 
tenant ; John 8. Misswom, fourth lieutenant ; Samuel P. Lee, sailing- 
master ; A. M. Brevoort, captain marines ; Dunn, pursur; A. A. 
Adee, M.D., surgeon; James C. Palmer, M.D., assistant surgeon ; T. 
B. Green, passed midshipman; Midshipmen, John Hall, John C. 
Henry, John Carroll, Hiram Gansevoort, Albert G. Clarey, William 
A. Jones, William A. Parker, Charles Sperry, George Butterfield, —— ° 
Hannagan, Gwathney, Rogers, ——— Biddle.” 
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Chili and Peru fifty years since were not at war, and their ways in 
times of external peace are shown in the doctor’s daily journal. Then 
there seemed to be but little probability of Chili, with its two and a 
half million souls, ever becoming warlike or powerful enough to con- 
quer so rich and brave a people as the Peruvians. 


VALPARAISO AND THE CHILIANS, 


“ After our tedious though eventful passage around Cape Horn,” 
writes the doctor, “from Rio Janeiro we arrived at Valparaiso, the 
chief seaport of Chili. Valparaiso is very different from what my 
preconceived notions had painted it. There are here no stately palaces 
or gigantic churches. There is nothing princely or beautiful in the 
human habitations to arrest the gaze of the foreign traveler. The 
bay is semicircular in form, and not defended from the swelling sea 
when the winds blow from the northward. The city is built upon the 
south side, extending along the shore, penetrating the ravines, and 
spreading itself over hills which rise almost perpendicularly from the 
sea. The houses are generally of one or two stories, and ‘constructed 
chiefly of wood and clay to defend them against the dangers of earth- 
quakes, and for the same reason there are no steeples or towers to the 
churches ; everything is flat and low-lying, except the steep mountains 
adjacent. 

“However, I have never met with a more amiable people than the 
Chilians. You are sure of a kind reception in any abode you choose 
to enter. A flower, usually a rose, is presented to you, and every ex- 
ertion is made to amuse you with conversation and music. Upon the 
almendral, bordering an open square, are several buildings devoted to 
music and the dance. These are called chinganas, and are the nightly 
resort of the inferior orders of the people, male and female. 

“ The dance (chingana) is peculiar to the South Americans, and re- 
sembles the boleroof Spain. But two individuals are engaged in it at 
the same time. The music is monotonous, and produced by the harp, 
guitar, violin, and harsh female voices. On Sunday mp the chin- 
ganas are crowded with spectators of all classes. 

“ A few days after our arrival I accompanied Mr. Macfarlane to his 
hacienda, six leagues inland, to witness the throwing of the lasso. We 
ascended the hills immediately in the rear of Valparaiso in the gray of 
the morning, and found ourselves enveloped in the clouds. We en- 
countered many caravans of mules bearing to the city the produce of 
the country, and Jong lines of cumbrous carts drawn by oxen, the yokes 
resting upon the horns, Having refreshed ourselves at the hacienda, 
looked at some English sheep, and listened to a tune executed on the 
skeleton-jaw of a horse, we again mounted, and accompanied the ran- 
‘ chos to the neighboring quebradas to collect the scattered cattle. 

“The ranchos of South America are accustomed to the riding of 
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the horse and the use of the lasso from childhood, and I never saw so 
good equestrians. The errant cattle were pursued over hill and down 
ravines, and the unfailing noose was flung over the horns or around 
the legs at the pleasure of the pursuer. The moment the lasso is made 
fast the horse directs his side towards the captive animal and firmly 
braces himself. The shock received by the entangled bull is so instan- 
taneous as often to throw him violently to the ground. When collected 
in one body the cattle were driven to the farm and forced to enter a 
corral, Here they were caught singly by the lasso, flung to the earth, 
and branded with the owner’s initials. To amuse myself I made many 
attempts at throwing the lasso, but succeeded in only a couple of in- 
stances, 

“A grand national ball was given at the Hotel de Comercio in 
honor of the independence of Chili, and the officers of the squadron, 
with other foreign officers in port, were invited to assist at the dance 
and brilliant merrymaking. Jt was a gay assembly, and there was 
nothing in the costume of the ladies except their gigantic combs to dis- 
tinguish them from the fashionables of Paris and New York, and most 
of them were as fair. The dance was kept up till daylight.” 


PERU AND THE LIMA LADIES. 


“On the 20th of December I accompanied Lieutenant Henry 
Morris to Lima from Callao, over a perfectly straight road some seven 
miles in length and leading up a gradually ascending plain. The city 
of Lima is built upon high ground, has an imposing aspect with its 
numerous steeples, and contains about seventy thousand inhabitants, 
The streets lie at right angles, having a constantly running stream of 
pure water in the middle. There is, however, an appearance of decay 
in the buildings indicating a less prosperous state in these days of re- 
publican revolutions than under the luxurious and even tyrannical sway 
of the Spanish viceroys. 

“ The first thing to strike the attention of the stranger in the streets 
of Lima is the peculiar costume and conduct of the women. They 
wear a tight, elastic, ribbed over-dress” (jersey) “ which fits closely to 
the body and contracts to a small opening about the ankles, showing 
almost as completely the whole female form as the nude statue of the 
Titian Venus. The small feet of the Limanian ladies are exhibited to 
great advantage by tightly-fitting hose of silk and well-adapted slippers. 
Over the head is thrown a silk veil called a manta, which is so folded 
around the head, face, and neck by the little hands of the concealed 
beauty as to hide from view every feature except a peering black eye. 
When clothed, or rather rendered naked, by the saya manta, it is impos- 
sible for one to know his own wife or sister, and it is needless to say 
that this dress is made the frequent medium of intrigue in a city pro- 
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verbial for laxity of moral character and populated by a race of 
strongly lascivious propensities. The Limanian women are sprightly 
and intellectual, and are very agreeable associates as acquaintances, but 
it is said that no great dependence can be placed upon the fidelity of 
their attachment, all of which I gravely doubt. 

“T happened to visit this city at a very unpropitious time. The 
whole people were engaged in the religious ceremonies of the Jubilee. 
All amusements were forbidden, the theatres closed, the fandangos pro- 
hibited, and the favorite bull-fights at a stand-still. The deep-toned 
bells of the churches were constantly ringing, the streets were filled 
with processions of priests, and the public alamedas were deserted. 

“ Chichee is the common drink of the Peruvians and Chilians; and 
I may here remark that I have not yet met with a people in any one 
of the four quarters of the globe who are fond of the natural beverage, 
pure and wholesome, supplied to our hands by every spring and foun- 
tain, lake, river, and shower. Chichee is made by mixing broken In- 
dian corn with a certain quantity of water and allowing it to ferment. 
The fluid is expressed from the mass and poured into vessels when it 
is fit for use. It is not very palatable.” 

Although at peace abroad, poor Peru was then in a state of revo- 
lution at home. Writes the doctor, “General Salaverry, the usurper 
of the presidency of Peru, is at present at Bellavista, a ruined town a 
mile and a half from Callao, with two thousand soldiers, awaiting the 
approach of the combined forces of Santa Crux, Gamarra, and Orogoso, 
which commanders he intends to meet in an engagement and hazard 
his fortunes in a single battle. His army is in fine order, and, could 
he depend upon the fidelity of his officers, may be victorious over his 
powerful opponents. I have walked often to Bellavista with Captain 
Brevoort, to witness the manceuvring of these troops, and yesterday 
afternoon saw his entire force drawn up in the plaza and reviewed by 
the general himself. This admirer of Napoleon, and tyrant over his 
countryman, was on foot in the centre of the plaza, mantled in a flam- 
ing red cloak. One of his colonels (Delgado) was shot in the back a 
day or two ago for attempting to convey to the enemy intelligence of 
the numerical condition of Salaverry. This despot governs by inspir- 
ing fear in every heart. Mercy is not one of his attributes,—witness 
the cruel murder of his prisoner Vallariesta. Yet he has a large party 
who think him the best qualified to rule over Peru. These adherents 
say that this ill-fated people require to be ruled with a rod of iron.” 

Perhaps the reason of Peru’s subsequent downfall was read aright 
by the observer of her status fifty years ago. Adds Dr. Adee, in sum- 
mary of the subject, “ Tyranny, degradation, social suspicion, and ab- 
ject terror of the administration excite feelings of commiseration, nay, 
misanthropy, at almost every step in Peru. Pity is here due. Chile, 
on the contrary, has advanced infinitely further in the arts of civiliza- 
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tion and the comforts and requirements of modern life, and is at least 
happy in the possession of a mild and established government.” 

The reader may well consider if it is not the case on a small scale 
over again of France and Germany in these parallel campaigns. Like 
_ causes produce like results, whether upon the battle-fields of Europe or 
those of South America ; and it may be well even for the North Ameri- 
can to remember that, although seasons and circumstances change, the 
standard of character and the sequences of that standard are forever 
the same and not to be turned aside. 


NAVAL RETRIBUTION IN THE NAVIGATOR ISLANDS. 


In a quite recent number of the New York Herald appeared the 
gist of an interview with several of our navy officers upon the efficacy 
of the United States navy in case of the very possible involvements of 
American citizens in the present Chinese difficulty ; and Rear-Admiral 
John J. Almy sensibly stated some of the uses to which a navy might 
be put in not only amicably settling but effectively averting an immi- 
nent hostile controversy with a foreign nation. In 1835, Captain 
Aulick was of the same opinion, with like result, as the appended 
narration in Dr. Adee’s old-time journal will fully show: 

“ The following day we approached the island of Savoi, or Otewhy, 
where a year since two boats belonging to the whale-ship ‘ William 
Penn,’ of New Bedford, were cut off by a savage chief on the west 
side of the island, plundered, and twoof the crew murdered. A fine 
canoe with six natives and two foreigners came alongside in the after- 
noon, and, much to their astonishment, all were made prisoners and their 
boat hoisted up to the fore-chains. Before approaching near to the land 
the guns were run in, the ports closed and covered with canvas, and 
every means taken to disguise all appearance of a vessel of war. The 
following morning (11th October, 1835), an expedition of about ninety 
men was fitted out from the ships, and, conducted by the foreign resi- 
dents, proceeded on shore to the village of the robber-chief, to take ven- 
geance for the outrage committed upon the boats of the ‘ William Penn.’ 
The chief, as in the instance of Pacoco at Nukahiva, fled to the high- 
land in the interior, where he remained perfectly safe from all requisi- 
tion. The vegetation on every part of the island is so dense that an 
offender may conceal himself within a couple of yards of his pursuers 
and be secure from seizure. A half-dozen huts in the village were 
burned to the ground, as a warning of what further might befall, and 
the party returned on board without doing any other injury. It was 
surrounded while on shore by several hundred natives armed with 
spears and clubs, but who made no opposition to the acts of our sailors 
and marines. On the contrary, when the object of our visit was made 
known to them they were content that the savage chief and his village 
should suffer retribution for so great an outrage as he had been guilty 
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of against our countrymen. A friendly and fine-looking chief even 
accompanied the party on board, and remained with us as our welcome 
guest until the next day.” 

A similar expedition had been prosecuted in the island of Nukahiva 
a little while before. Writes the doctor of that one,— 

“On the morning of the 25th (August), a party of seventy-five 
sailors and marines, armed, conducted by two persons resident on the 
island, and under the command of Lieutenant Carr, landed in Nuka- 
hiva valley before daylight to take the body of the chief, Pacoco, men- 
tioned as having murdered an American seaman in revenge for the 
death of a pig. The party was unsuccessful, Pacoco having fled to the 
mountains the previous night. Had we caught him, it was the inten- 
tion of Captain Aulick to have taken him to the Navigator’s Islands 
and left him in exile ; and the other chiefs of the valley seemed willing 
that such should be his fate.” 

Dr. Adee kept a very minute journal of his visit to China, in 1836. 
At that day the “flowery kingdom” had not yet been forced open to 
the world by British guns, and it was a matter of some difficulty and 
danger to obtain access to its teeming cities. It will be our endeavor 
to extract a synopsis of this interesting visit from the closely-written 
pages of the doctor’s diary : 


CANTON IN 1836. 


“From the Bashee Islands, after having had a near view of the 
large and beautiful island of Formosa, we passed over the shallow 
China Sea, ran near the white solitary rock, Pedro Branco, and, pushing 
our way through fleets of junks and fishing-boats, from one of which 
we procured a pilot, arrived at and anchored in the port of Lin Tin on 
the morning of the 2d of January. Here we were surrounded by ships 
from Europe and America, from the captains of which we received 
visits of welcome. It was delightful, after so many months among the 
savage islands of the Pacific, to be greeted by civilized beings and 
again to converse with our own countrymen. 

“ Immediately after anchoring, our ship was surrounded by boats 
of every description, filled with noisy, chattering natives. The Chinese 
are very inhospitable to vessels of war of foreign nations, and refuse 
them all manner of assistance. They are forbid to enter the waters of 
the Celestial Empire, all pilots are ordered to refuse them their aid, and 
compradors to furnish them with supplies. 

“ At Lin Tin we found the weather cold and disagreeable, and all 
our winter clothing was put in requisition. We were disappointed in 
not finding the ‘ Peacock’ here, she having sailed for the East Indies 
several months ago. However, letters from home here awaited our 
arrival, and it was with the gladness of. sailors that we each one learned 
that all was well with those we loved so far away. 
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“ As all the officers were anxious to visit Canton, we were divided 
into two parties for that purpose, and three days after our coming to 
anchor I accompanied the first party in the packet-schooner ‘ Bombay’ 
up the river Tigris to that city, which it has been for many years my 
great desire to see. Lin Tin is some sixty miles from Canton, but, 
having a strong breeze in our favor, we reached Canton on the after- 
noon of the second day, an unusually short passage. From Lin Tin to 
the Boca Tigris our course was across a wide bay, the whole surface of 
which was covered with junks, some at anchor and others under sail. 
Every now and: then we passed through long ranges of stakes, like 
those in the Hudson River at shad-season. The flood-tide served us 
only to the Boca Tigris, or the mouth of the river leading to Canton. 
Here we anchored until the change of the tide. 

“The night was cold and raw, and, finding sleep with freezing feet 
impossible, I spent most of it at the cabin table reading a German 
novel. On the following morning at four o’clock we weighed anchor, 
passed the Boca Tigris, and at daylight found ourselves opposite a very 
high pagoda built upon a hill. The breeze was fair and carried us 
rapidly on our way over smooth water and through a constant succes- 
sion of junks of all sizes, one of which supplied us with some fine large 
fish, jumping alive, which insured us a good breakfast. Our crew were 
chiefly Mohammedan Lascars. We soon reached Whampoa, an island 
in the Tigris, about ten miles from Canton. Here was an immense 
fleet of merchant-ships, from the trim American brig to the gigantic 
East Indiaman of England. It was a splendid spectacle to see them 
moored along the river for miles, taking in their cargoes of the silks 
and teas of China. 

“ Having passed Whampoa, the wind becomes light, and we were 
borne along by the tide alone. On entering Junk River both banks 
were crowded with boats occupied by families which have no residence 
on land and spend their lives from generation to generation on the 
water. Many have a kind of house erected on the deck. The remain- 
ing part of our way for three or four miles was through a floating city. 
Small boats came alongside, propelled by young females, offering fruit 
for sale. They spoke English in their peculiar way. A very pretty 
girl, being asked if she would marry a handsome young midshipman 
pointed out to her, replied, ‘How can so ugly face my catchee hand- 
some face he?’ But she looked pleased at the compliment paid her. 

At five P.M. we dropped anchor in a part of the river below the city. 
Our baggage was passed into a junk, and we were rowed to the steps 
at the foot of the garden of the company’s factory, where we were 
met and welcomed by one of our countrymen (Mr. Delano), our bag- 
gage examined by a couple of mandarins, and we were permitted to 
enter the suburbs and proceed to the English hotel, kept by a Mr. 
Markwick. Captain Aulick was accommodated at Mr. Wetmore’s, in 
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the same hong, and Lieutenant Gillespie at Mr. Oliphant’s, in the one 
adjacent. Purser Dunn and myself were kindly offered rooms and 
board at the residences of both these gentlemen, but, feeling ourselves 
quite at home at the hotel, declined their hospitality. The purser and 
I chummed together in Number 3 on the second floor, and engaged 
a young Chinese, named Atchong, to wait upon us. The servants in 
this hotel are not in common, and you cannot, without paying for each 
particular service, prevail upon any other servant than your own to 
perform the most trifling duty. 

“Tt happened during our stay at Canton that Lieutenant Bailey, 
who with Lieutenant Lee occupied the adjoining room (Number 4), was 
taken sick and confined to his room by a severe toothache and swelled 
face. I gave my servant, Atchong, a prescription early one morning 
to carry to Dr. Coxe’s dispensary, with orders to deliver the medicines 
to Mr. Bailey. The medicines were contained in two powders, and 
marked, one ‘sulph. magnes.,’ the other ‘sugar of lead.’ Without 
noticing the directions, Mr. Bailey instructed Atchong to mix the medi- 
cine for him in a glass of water. Both salts and sugar of lead, the 
latter amounting to half an ounce, were accordingly mixed together, 
and Mr. Bailey had actually swallowed a third of the dose, when I ac- 
cidentally went into his room and prevented his taking the remainder 
of the poison, which would probably have killed him. An emetic im- 
mediately given relieved his stomach of its unnatural contents, and no 
unpleasant consequences succeeded, to our great satisfaction; but I 
spoke very harshly to the Chinese servant, and when he was made to 
understand that he had administered deadly poison to an American 
officer he became dreadfully alarmed, fled from our presence, and never 
came near our rooms afterwards. No inducement or offer of forgiveness 
could prevail upon him to return, and his younger brother, a pretty 
boy with a long cue, supplied his place, so that we got on tolerably well. 
Servants are an extra charge, as in France and England. About a dol- 
lar a week is the usual fee. For this he makes your bed, cleans your 
boots, sweeps the room, lights the candle, goes of errands to make 
small purchases, and cheats you as much as he can. 

“ Besides bedrooms, we engaged a parlor as a sitting-room, where 
a cheerful fire enabled us to pass our time within-doors in a very com- 
fortable manner. For during the whole period of our stay at Canton 
the weather was cold, wet, and disagreeable. Upon our arrival we 
were waited upon by all our countrymen, and were much indebted to 
them for the term of our sojourn for most of our pleasures. 

“T was quite agreeably surprised in the appearance of the city and 
suburbs of Canton. I had been informed that it was the most misera- 
ble place on the face of the earth, that there was no society, and that 
our walks would be confined to the few rods of space in front of the 
factories. On the contrary, the houses occupied by the foreigners and 
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the hong merchants are splendid in the extreme,—large, fine, and richly 
furnished. The society (wholly male, of course, as foreign females are 
forbid to reside at any other place in China than Macao), consisting of 
American and European merchants, is well informed and highly agree- 
able. The suburbs compose an immense city of themselves, and we 
wandered through its long streets for hours. I was struck with its re- 
semblance to Smyrna: the same narrow and crowded ways, shops and 
dwellings constructed in precisely the same manner, and the same va- 
riety of costume among the inhabitants. 

“ Parsees, Mohammedans, Jews, Lascars, English, American, 
French, and natives of many other races met us in our rambles. The 
Parsees are the most richly dressed and finest looking men I ever saw, 
except the Turks of the higher order in Constantinople. I did not at 
any time feel that I was a stranger in Canton. 

“T, for one, was in Canton expressly to get rid of my money, and 
before breakfast on the morning after my arrival was up to my eyes 
in business in old China Street, and was relieved of fifty dollars of that 
incumbrance before I thought of cakes and coffee. During the day a 
hundred more went. The Chinese even beat the Yankees at trading, 
and one must have his wits about him to avoid being cheated out of 
his teeth. No people excel these in adroitness.” (Heathen Chinee.) 
“ Long Ned himself could not more silently and dexterously insinuate 
his digits into one’s pocket-book and abduct the contents than a China- 
man. They are, too, in illegitimate ways, sad thieves and pickpockets. 
The many lost watches, purses, and handkerchiefs which our country- 
men confess to in the narrow, thronged streets testify to the correctness 
of the charge. Keeping always a bright lookout to windward, I was 
robbed of nothing except the money out of my purse, for which I 
vainly flattered myself I had borne off a full return. But, on comparing 
notes with my brother officers after an expensive visit to Canton, I 
found I had allowed myself to be defrauded (inadvertently, let me 
claim) at least fifty per cent. I had determined to spend all my avail- 
able funds in China, as I should otherwise have no opportunity on this 
cruise to unburden of money, which was becoming stale and musty in 
my keeping, and I now succeeded even beyond my most hopeful expec- 
tations. But pax vobise-it. After breakfast the first day, for example, 
I sent for Aming, the best tailor in Canton, and commonly employed 
by foreigners, and held the following conversation with that private 
functionary : 

“ Dr. ‘Aming, can you make and line this cloak (an excellent 
Spanish cloak) in four days at farthest ?” 

“ Aming. ‘ Yes, can makee.’ 

“ Dr. (catching dialect). ‘ How much dollar you askee for linee he ?”: 

“ Aming. ‘ Sikteen dollar can do.’ 

“Understanding Aming to say sixteen dollars, and considering that 
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sum extremely reasonable, I immediately told him to go to work and 
line my coat throughout with the thick white fur of the Angora goat. 
To be certain as to the charge, I repeated my question, and out of the 
honest tradesman’s answer could only draw the conclusion of his charge 
being sixteen dollars. 

“ Dr. ‘How muchee you can makee satin vest all samee- this ?” 

“ Aming. ‘One dollar half can do.’ 

“ Dr. ‘Well, makee me six all samee this ;’ and I gave him one of 
Henry’s best satin vests as a pattern, which he put in a bundle with 
the Spanish cloak in a most matter-of-fact manner. 

“ Dr. ‘How much can makee six grass-cloth jackets, a number one, 
first-chop, good thing ?” 

“ Aming (showing me sample,—or musters, as they are called in 
Canton). ‘Can makee number one good thing all same this muster, 
one dollar half.’ 

“ Dr. ‘ Well, makee me six.’ 

“T carried with me fourteen old stiffeners of stocks to be covered 
with black satin, which I also placed in his hands to be covered at fifty 
cents for seven of them and a quarter of a dollar for the rest. I also 
ordered a black velvet vest, because it was so cheap, being only two 
dollars. 

“ Dr. ‘Now, Aming, when can you let me have all these things? 
for I go to Lin Tin in a few days.’ 

“ Aming. ‘Can makee finish all samee four days.’ 

“Tn four days, accordingly (for Aming told me he had upward of 
thirty men in his employ, who work at sixpence English a day and 
find themselves), the best Canton tailor came to my room borne down 
with the weight of my newly ordered and not-at-all-wanted wearing- 
apparel. The cloak, sufficiently splendid for the Sultan of Turkey or 
the Shah of Persia, was so heavy with fur that I could walk in it but 
with the utmost difficulty. But I thought of our cold winters in New 
York, the mercury twenty degrees below zero, and deemed it a good 
warm garment for a sleigh-ride, and was well reconciled to the purchase, 
especially as it was only sixteen dollars. The grass jackets and black 
velvet vest would fit me or anybody else. The stocks were none of his 
making, but bought of an importer, so that I was fortunate in being 
suited with them, at least. But when he presented his bill how great 
was my astonishment to find the amount thereof, instead of $41.25 as 
I had expected, to be $97.25! The warm, comfortable, even elegant 
heavy fur cloak lined with Angora goat-skins from top to bottom was 
charged at sixty-five dollars,—sixty dollars (not sixteen) for the lining, 
and the remainder for a new collar. On making him repeat viva voce 
the price originally asked, I found I could not then, with all the light 
subsequently thrown on the subject, distinctly understand whether he 
said six, sixteen, or sixty dollars. The mistake being therefore my 
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own, I paid him his bill, resolving thereafter to make all Chinese, 
Turks, and heathen put the price asked for their commodities on paper 
and in plain figures. I paid only forty-eight dollars extra for this use- 
ful wrinkle, but I reflected that worse blunders than this had been 
made on ’Change before now. 

“ The Chinese were formerly celebrated for the beauty of their por- 
celain-ware, and hence the name given to it in England and the United 
States of china-ware. I did not know that so great a deterioration had 
taken place in China, and one of my first objects was to visit the vari- 
ous porcelain-shops to furnish myself with a superior tea-establishment. 
But I could find nothing of this kind at all comparable to the French 
or even American porcelain. So I passed by the china-ware as unfit 
to put upon our American tea-tables. This it is to be a Yankee. 

“ As introductions into the houses of Chinese families are impossi- 
ble, all we can know of domestic life is hearsay or what is presented to 
our observation in public. Some of our party, however, were intro- 
duced by Mr. Hunter, a young American, who has lived for several 
years in China and other parts of the East, and who speaks with great 
ease the Chinese language, into the houses of some of the hong mer- 
chants. Those they visited, particularly Honqua and Tinqua, are the 
most wealthy, and live in all the splendor and luxury of Eastern mag- 
nificence. The visitors were treated with confections and tea, the latter 
being always presented to a stranger as a glass of wine is with us. 
They were charmed with their entertainment. 

“The Chinese government is inhospitable and exacting. A few 
days after our arrival, an edict from the governor or mayor of Canton 
was received by Captain Aulick, through Honqua, ordering us not to 
be prowling about the harbors of the Celestial Empire like rats, under 
false pretenses, but to avail ourselves of the first fair wind to rid the 
‘Flowery Kingdom’ of our company. Accompanying this edict was 
a letter from Honqua, advising us of its purport, and enjoining upon 
us its immediate observance as we valued our safety. Captain Aulick, 
in acknowledgment of the old merchant’s politeness, made him a visit 
of ceremony, and in return received by a Chinese servant his master’s 
card. It was a red piece of blotting-paper, eight inches long by four 
wide, with the name of Honqua in large letters. The man on present- 
ing it said, with a scrape, ‘ Honqua chin chin, captain !’ 

“In China the foreign merchants have no warehouses of their own, 
but the goods are directly transferred from the hong merchants to the 
ship. Vessels are not allowed to come nearer to Canton than Whampoa, 
where goods are taken in junks and ‘ fast-boats.’ The latter are very 
numerous, and pull from forty to sixty oars, in order to outrun the 
boats of the custom-house mandarins when engaged in smuggling 
opium. The hong merchants have but a hard time of it. Once a 
hong merchant, always a hong merchant. He is not allowed to retire 
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after amassing a fortune, and should he fail in his enterprises and 
become bankrupt, he is condemned to chains and slavery in Tartary. 
They are held responsible, too, for any difficulties that may occur with 
foreigners. 

“Old and New China Streets, in the suburbs of Canton, each con- 
tain about a hundred shops. I had dealings in most of these alone, 
as the occupants speak English in their singular way. The first ques- 
tion asked is, ‘Do you wantee makee pigeon? Spose you want. My 
have got number one very good thing.’ Of strangers generally, one- 
half more is asked than the vendor will finally take, like the Italians 
and Egyptians and Greeks. 

“ Pretending to a superficial knowledge of conchology, and having 
been occupied for some years in collecting shells in various parts of the 
world, I was desirous of enriching my cabinet from the shell-shops of 
Canton. The Chinese are a very ingenious people” (Ah Sin), “and | 
they artificially manufacture objects of natural history in so perfect a 
manner as almost to impose on the man of science. Shells, old and 
broken, are so patched up and polished as to resemble new specimens ; 
and in selecting a number of the Trocus Icolaris I was sadly deceived, 
the ornamentation being entirely artificial. In painting, as mere copy- 
ists, the Chinese excel any other people on earth. There is one man, 
named Tamqua, in New China Street, who would do honor to the art of 
portrait-painting in any part of Europe. In his study I observed with 
pleasure an excellent copy of Stuart’s Washington, and several por- 
traits of my friends taken from life with which no fault can be found. 
Painting on rice-paper of birds, flowers, insects, national costumes, and 
scenic views, is extensively carried on in all the shops, and appears to 
be a large source of profit. The mode of painting seems very singular 
toastranger. The pencil is held perpendicularly to the canvas, and 
the latter lies flat on the table in a horizontal position. The easel is 
seldom or never used. So perfect are their copies that the most obvious 
defects of the original are transferred to the copy ; and this is not pe- 
culiar to painters, for even the tailors, when employed to make a coat 
or a pair of pantaloons according to a pattern given, will, if the old 
coat or trousers have a patch, send you the new garment with a similar 
defect. Ido not speak from my own observation on this point, how- 
ever. 

“Tn all the shops and houses are constantly burning several long 
sticks coated with a fragrant inflammable substance, before uncouth 
and forbidding statues or paintings of their national god, Joss. The 
house is full of an agreeable incense arising from these Joss-sticks. I 
visited none of their temples of worship, the weather not permitting ; 
yet some of our party crossed the river to Honan and were present at 
the religious ceremonies at the Joss-house there. The building is ele- 
gant, full of brilliant frescos and grotesque images. The worship, 
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conducted by the priests, consisted of numerous prostrations before an 
altar, and prayers chanted or spoken in an unintelligible jargon, not 
even known to those who utter it, the missionaries say. 

“They have a sort of theatre in the suburbs, called by the natives 
Sing Song, which I visited. The exhibition resembled a pantomime, 
and consisted of a series of feats in tumbling and juggling, in both of 
which the Chinese excel. Their performances are said to embrace plays 
a week long, with but little variety and intolerable repetition of ‘inci- 
dent. 

“The streets of the suburbs are nearly straight, very narrow, and 
well paved, some having side-walks. The buildings are of two stories, 
and generally very small in area. The hongs, however, are high, and 
cover a large surface, being furnished with fountains and gardens with 
paths in a square court hid from view as you stroll along in front. 
Above the city, on the river, are many beautiful plantations, summer- 
houses, and rustic seats belonging to the native merchants, for foreigners 
are denied this privilege, being restricted to their hongs in the confines 
of Canton. I know of no country on earth where a civilized being 
cannot be happier than in China. 

“In the market-place I observed dogs and rats for sale as articles 
of food,—a species of nutriment very revolting to a Christian, although 
the young puppies, it must be confessed, were very fat and in fine order, 
as, indeed, were the vermin also. 

“ Having remained a fortnight in Canton, and not being permitted 
to stay any longer, I accompanied the others of our party back to the 
ship at Lin Tin. After paying my bill ($25) at the hotel, a mandarin 
of the lower order examined my baggage and the articles newly pur- 
chased. When buying at-the various shops, I was careful to obtain a 
chop for everything bought, and therefore had no difficulty in passing 
my effects. Our luggage was carried by coolies to the junk, and then 
transported to the ‘Bombay.’ We took a last look at Canton, and, a 
fresh and favorable wind springing up, in a couple of hours we were 
in Whampoa, and by ten o’clock at night anchored off Lin Tin. The 
next morning bright and early we had boats from our ship alongside 
the schooner, in which we were rowed with our knick-knacks on board 
the ‘ Vincennes,’ glad to find ourselves once more in our own cabins 
and at home, with the flag above our decks. 

“ January 24, Captain Aulick, with the second party of visitors, 
came back in the return-boat from Canton, and on the following day 
we gratified the Chinese authorities by quitting forever their inhospita- 
ble waters and proceeded thankfully on our course.” 


8T. HELENA AND THE GRAVE OF NAPOLEON, 


“On the 2ist (April, 1836) we sighted the solitary isle of St. He- 
lena, and in a few hours were sailing under the precipitous crags which 
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were towering a thousand feet above us, affording no sign of vegetation, 
and only presumed to be inhabited upon discovering here and there 
upon some lofty peak or jutting rock high above us a small but strong 
tower or fortress, and a single sentinel pacing the rugged walls. 
Doubling a steep promontory lined with fortifications, the valley of 
Jamestown burst suddenly upon our sight, a neat village extending up 
the ravine until hidden from view by its abruptly winding among the 
mountains. The Alarm House, a pretty country residence, appears 
upon the high land overlooking the harbor and town, surrounded by a 
grove of cypress and pine. Zigzag roads cut into the solid rock of 
the mountain-sides, and defended by a wall on the outside, lead to the 
summits and to the rich vales and plantations in the interior of the 
island. 

“ We anchored very near the shore in the small, exposed bay in 
front of Jamestown valley, exchanged salutes with the fortress on Lad- 
der Hill, had an interview with our commercial agent, Mr. Carroll, 
and then prepared to visit the island rendered so important in the eyes 
of the world by being the resting-place for the remains of the ambi- 
tious Napoleon. 

“St. Helena is a strong military post garrisoned by nearly eight 
hundred king’s troops. The present governor is Major-General Mid- 
dlemore. One wide continuous street runs along the centre of the 
valley, lined with neat dwellings and shops, and others smaller run 
parallel and at right angles to this. There is very little appearance of 
industry or enterprise among the citizens. When the island was under 
the control of the East India Company, one or more members of every 
family held a lucrative office in the company’s service, and when it was 
resigned to the crown most of them received a handsome pension for 
life. 

“On the 22d, arrangements having been previously made by Mr. 
Carroll, a party of officers, accompanied by the family of our agent, 
set off on horseback and in carriages for Napoleon’s grave. Our path 
for two miles lay along the steep and waste side of a mountain, Havy- 
ing reached its summit, the scene is entirely changed. Commodious 
farm-houses, cultivated fields, green forests, and rich valleys delight the 
eye. Herds of cattle, grazing upon the plain of Longwood and in the 
rich ravines adorned with luxuriant verdure and a rapid brook, abound. 
St. Helena, it must be said, is not the barren rock generally described, 
and has not that grim, sepulchral look so frequently ascribed to it by 
the erring pen of prejudice. As beautiful scenery as the eye ever 
gazed upon is to be met with at every step, and a more surprising com- 
bination of the grand and pleasing in landscape is nowhere to be found 
on this earth’s picturesque surface than exists along the slopes of Sandy 
Bay. 


“ Following the main road through the grove of cedars and pines 
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around Alarm House, we arrived at a steep path leading to the quiet 
valley in which repose the ashes of the Emperor. Our carriage could 
go no farther, so we all proceeded on foot. In a few minutes we were 
leaning on the iron railing surrounding the tomb, and in solemn silence 
regarding the stone which covers the dust of the ablest soldier this 
world of ours has yet produced. The tomb is in the plainest possible 
style. Three or four flat stones, once composing the kitchen hearth in 
old Longwood, lying even with the ground and surrounded at the dis- 
tance of a foot by an iron railing,—at the foot of the grave a few tulips 
and geraniums planted by Madame Bertrand, robbed of their leaves 
and branches by the thousands of visitors from every country under 
heaven,—an aged willow, looking maimed and desolate, yet struggling 
to throw over the grave of the exile a few green branches (weeping 
sadly over fallen greatness),—a spring of crystal water from the hill- 
side,—are all that meet the gaze of the stranger standing in this honored 
cemetery of a solitary grave. 

“The tomb is guarded by two invalid soldiers, who invite you to 
inscribe your name in a book kept in a small shed or sentry-box built 
over the spring, and, on presenting a written permit from the town- 
major, will admit you within the black, circular wooden fence about 
the tomb several feet distant, and allow you to take a few, twigs from 
the willow-tree. We all availed ourselves freely of such permission, 
and I for one will ever treasure up this frail memento of dead genius. 
The spot in which Napoleon is buried is truly beautiful. The vale, 
narrow and always green, terminates suddenly in an amphitheatre 
formed by the hill at the head of the ravine, a fine residence upon 
it once occupied by General Bertrand, with hanging gardens on the 
sloping declivity in front. It is as picturesque a site for a grave as 
any soldier need care to covet, and to the eye of the sea-tossed sailor 
as pleasant a spot to live in as any island in the ocean offers, a place 
well suited for a home and haven to happily anchor in at last. 

“From the tomb we proceeded to old Longwood, over a cultivated 
table-land on which were herds of cattle grazing. From this high 
position we commanded a fine prospect of green valleys, naked rocks, 
and of the sea dashing against the steep cliffs and iron-bound shore. 
We alighted at a house of miserable aspect, partly in ruins, and bear- 
ing the appearance of what it is now in reality, a badly-kept barn or 
stable. We were ushered through a front room in which stands a 
billiard-table, into the room where the Emperor breathed his last. A 
thrashing-machine now occupies a place opposite where formerly stood 
his bedstead. The walls of this small apartment are so completely 
defaced and despoiled of everything in the shape of wood, paper, stone, 
and mortar, which the curious visitor could detach and bear away with 
him, as little to resemble the bedroom of royalty. The apartment to 
which his remains were transferred and lay in state is now a stable, 
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and a horse was feeding in a stall on the very spot where once lay the 
body of Napoleon. Ina few years every particle of this house will 
be carried away and its materials distributed over every part of the 
civilized world. This building; so mutilated, bore so little semblance 
to a habitable dwelling for human beings that I could scarcely conceive 
of its ever having been occupied by the great exile, and was glad to get 
out of it into the open air again. 

“ A short distance from this barn stands literally a palace, built by 
the British government at enormous expense, expressly for their illus- 
trious prisoner. But he would never consent to live in it, preferring 
a simple shed to a gaudy, gilded cage. 

“ We next took a long, circuitous ride around the island, over ridge 
and mountain, and through fertile dells, visiting in our route the bor- 
ders of Sandy Bay, a part of the island as rich in magnificent and 
varied scenery as any part of Europe, and winding up at Plantation 
House, the summer residence of the governor. The grounds of this 
seat are delightfully laid out in winding walks, graded terraces, and 
silver streams, and we enjoyed a charming promenade through groves 
of trees from nearly every clime, transplanted to this congenial spot. 
We culled bright flowers, plucked fresh figs, and could not resist the 
impulse to rob an orchard of some blushing peaches. Then we re- 
turned to Jamestown by Ladder Hill, highly pleased with our jaunt, 
and without encountering rain or any accident. We dined and spent 
the evening at our consul’s, and, after many toasts and bumpers at the 
table, the evening was enlivened and ended by both music and the 
dance.” 


* 
ASHORE IN THE FRIGATE “ POTOMAC.” 


In the year 1840, Dr. Adee, then fleet-surgeon of the South At- 
lantic squadron, was for some days exposed to shipwreck by the strand- 
ing of the old frigate “ Potomac,” on which he was an officer, at the 
mouth of the La Plata River, which separates Uruguay from Buenos 
Ayres. The “ Potomac” was at the time the flag-ship of Commodore 
Morris, her commander being Captain Kearny. The story of danger 
and adventure shall be told in the doctor’s own language : 

“ We left Montevideo at four o’clock this morning (December 13, 
1840), with a fair, fresh wind, to proceed some sixty miles up the river 
in order to procure a supply of water for the ship. The day was 
beautiful, and, having on board the best pilot of the river, we expected 
to be again at our anchorage in the roads within forty-eight hours, At 
‘ten o’clock A.M. we were running finely along the land on the north 
side of the river, and I, in company with Captain Kearny, was ad- 
miring the pleasing scenery, when information was brought to him that 
the ship was aground. What short-sighted mortals we are! Who 
among us could have thought it possible that on this bright Sabbath 
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morn, and in sight of land, our gallant and proud ship would suddenly 
be exposed to the danger of shipwreck? The ship, having struck on 
Gregoria Shoal, was carried a considerable distance upon it by our brisk 
rate of speed,—indeed, so far that it seemed very doubtful if she ever 
could be got off again. To add to the difficulty, the wind increased to 
such a degree that a heavy sea was soon raised, and for some hours we 
lay striking the ground with much violence. All attempts to extricate 
ourselves from this unpleasant situation were utterly fruitless. At sun- 
set the tide had fallen so low as to leave us resting quietly on the hard 
sand-bank, and, as it would not be at its greatest height again until the 
morning, we had the prospect of a comparatively peaceable night. 
Should a gale, however, have arisen before we got off, the good ship 
must have gone to pieces. The lofty masts and spars had been sent 
down upon deck during the day, anchors had been planted at some 
distance from us in deeper water, and an effort would be made, when 
the tide arose, to force the ship off the shoal. We are lying in eighteen 
feet of water, and the vessel’s draught is twenty-one and a half feet. 
The crew worked bravely and cheerfully for twelve successive hours. 

“A small French war-schooner on her way to Montevideo from 
Buenos Ayres came alongside of us in answer to our signals of dis- 
tress, and Lieutenant French was dispatched in her to Montevideo, to 
represent our condition to our consul and to the English squadron lying 
there. At ten at night Lieutenant De Camp was sent in the barge to 
Buenos Ayres (eighty miles distant) to acquaint Commodore Ridgely 
with our perilous position. Poor Captain Kearny, although no possi- 
ble blame can be attached to Aim, is excessively miserable and anxious. 
Our unpleasant plight is to be ascribed solely and wholly to the igno- 
rance of the pilot, who says that the shoal is not laid down upon his 
charts and that he believed it not to exist. He approached the shore 
so closely at this point of the river intentionally, ‘‘to see,” he said, 
“ whether such a suspected shoal was here or not.” I trust he is per- 
fectly satisfied with the observation made upon this no longer doubtful 
subject ; and very likely he will be able to point all cavilers to the sad 
wreck of our noble frigate as undeniable proof of the fact that the 
sand-bank of St. Gregory does exist. Ob, Mr. Brill! you make us 
pay too dearly for increasing your knowledge of navigation. 

“ After the crew had had their suppers, another effort was made to get 
the ship off, and after working very hard for a couple of hours they 
succeeded in forcing her about thirty feet farther, making some sixty 
in all. The tide then beginning to fall, they were obliged to desist for , 
the night, and were all soon asleep in their hammocks, At 4 A.M. 
they were to be at their labors again. Our soundings now only gave 
us sixteen feet water on the bar. Five days thus elapsed, and we were 
still aground. By using very strong efforts, early on the morning of 
Friday the 18th inst. the ship was moved a few feet, but at 10 P.m. we 
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were high and dry again and fast in the sand. Lieutenant De Camp 
came down the river in the afternoon in the bark ‘ John’ to our as- 
sistance, but not the least service is this condemned hulk capable of 
rendering us. 

“At 11 p.m. the hard striking of the ship upon the shoal, and 
much unusual motion, showed that the tide had risen considerably. 
The ship had not leaked a particle yet. The men labored with all their 
might at the capstan, and I could certainly feel the ship move over the 
sand a little. It now appeared as if she could be probably got off, 
unless a severe gale should defeat our object and make a wreck of the 
gallant ‘ Potomac’ in South American waters. 

“Sunday morning, December 20, a number of fish were caught 
alongside, and insured for us a much better dinner than we should have 
otherwise had. The ship had been very much lightened by pumping 
the drinking-water from the tanks and also removing pretty nearly 
everything portable from the vessel. In the afternoon half the officers 
of the ‘ Decatur’ came on board and had a frolic with our midshipmen 
in the steerage. Our crew showed evidences of fatigue, poor fellows. 
The author of all our misfortunes, that pilot, said that the moon which 
would change on the 24th of the month would bring higher water and 
certainly help us off, and the captain and other officers thought that the 
vessel could possibly be floated off that night. Still, Thursday the 22d 
Deeember found us not an inch farther off the bar, and many of us 
had given up the hope of saving the ship. The sand had banked up 
around us, and our keel was fast in the shoal. We looked anxiously 
and impatiently forward to the change of the moon the day before 
Christmas, Captain Kearny, to encourage the crew, affected to feel 
unconcerned, and talked to his officers very lightly of the matter, but 
his care-worn brow betrayed his deep anxiety. Yet we often sat with 
our fish-lines side by side at the stern, and spoke of going ashore to 
hunt deer, and even tigers, which are sometimes shot hereabouts. 

“Truly enough, on Thursday morning, December 24, we happily 
found ourselves afloat, and the noble ‘ Potomac’ was safe from wreck. 
She was absolutely hauled off the shoal at four o’clock a.M., and joyous 
smiles lighted up the faces of officers and sailors alike. As was antici- 
pated, the tide flowed in full on the evening of the 23d, and the mo- 
ment it was ascertained that we had eighteen feet water alongside, the 
crew were piped to work at the capstan and the several cables and haw- 
sers attached to the heavy outlying anchors, and from nine till four 
o’clock they toiled like men, and with a success which no one hardly 
dared deem possible. For three hours the ship was not moved more 
than as many feet, but when she was once started from her deep bed 
in the sand our progress became quite rapid. The labor of the crew 
was incredible, but they encouraged themselves and each other in their 
hard task by singing in chorus the various songs in vogue among 
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sailors, occasionally introducing an original stanza of their own adapted 
to our condition, as ‘Now she goes, and now she must go! heave 
again, my hearties, an then she shall go!’ or, 


‘This is what I now must say, 
It’s time to go to America-y.’ 


“Grog was the burden of some of their ditties, and they were now 
and then consoled with an extra drop of the ‘creature.’ We were thus 
dragged more than four hundred yards over the shoal by main force, 
and at length, after tremendous efforts, the sand-bar was cleared, and 
the ‘ Potomac’ anchored, amid the cheers and huzzas of the men, in 
deep water, with the soft and yielding bed of the river deep below. It 
might have been very different, I do believe, and so do the rest of the 
officers, had a gale of wind, a storm, and a heavy sea occurred during 
the eleven days and nights when we were sand-bound ; and a hurricane 
was even then impending. But we could breathe once again.” 

There is much more of interest in the journals from which these 
passages were taken, many pages more of incident and experience to 
the naval reader, but the above will suffice for the present. 


Davip GRAHAM ADEE. 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


AMONG OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


WE have been somewhat remiss in noticing the fact that among the 
birth-day honors—as they are called in England—Dr. William H. 
Russell, the veteran war correspondent and editor-in-chief of the 
Army and Navy Gazette, received the honor of knighthood. 

This is a deserved recognition of the personal worth of the recipient, 
as well as of the higher type of journalism. Sir William’s services in 
the Crimea alone would entitle him tothe honor. It wasa really plucky 
work in him to break through the conventional correspondent’s work 
of praising the powers that be, and to open the eyes of the people at 
home to the wretched incapacity shown in the supply department, 
which was thinning the English ranks more rapidly than Russian shot 
and shell were accomplishing that work. 

Sir William has many friends in this country, in both the army 
and the navy, who will wish him long life and good health to enjoy 
his promotion. 


Not only naval men, but all lovers of good literature who have not 
already perused the “ English Seamen of the Sixteenth Century,” by 
Professor Froude (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1895), have a 
treat before them. 

The lectures, nine in number, were delivered at the University of 
Oxford, in the Easter terms of 1893-94, the second one being upon 
“Sir John Hawkins and the African Slave Trade.” 

After making very clear the manner in which Hawkins was led 
into the trade by the relations he held with certain Spanish merchants 
of the Canaries, Froude says, “We know to what the slave-trade 
grew, we have all learned to repent of the share which England had in 
it, and to abhor every one whose hands were stained by contact with 
so accursed a business. All that may be taken for granted ; but we 
must look at the matter as it would have been represented at the 
Canaries to Hawkins himself. 

“ The Carib races, whom the Spaniards found in Cuba and St. Do- 
mingo, had withered before them as if struck by a blight. Many died 
under the lash of the Spanish overseers ; many, perhaps the most, from 
the mysterious causes which have made the presence of civilization so 
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fatal to the red Indian, the Australian, and the Maori. It is with 
men as it is with animals. The races which consent to be domesticated 
prosper and multiply. Those which cannot live without freedom pine 
like caged eagles, or disappear like the buffaloes of the prairies. 

“ Any way, the natives perished out of the islands of the Caribbean 
Sea with a rapidity which startled the conquerors. The famous Bishop 
Las Casas pitied and tried to save the remnant that were left. The 
Spanish settlers required Jaborers for the plantations. On the conti- 
nent of Africa were another race, savage in their natural state, which 
would domesticate like sheep and oxen, and learnt and improved in 
the white man’s company. The negro never rose of himself out of 
barbarism ; as his fathers were, so he remained from age to age; when 
left free, as in Liberia and in Hayti, he reverts to his original barbarism ; 
while in subjection to the white man he showed then, and he has 
shown since, high capacities of intellect and character. Such is, such 
was the fact. It struck Las Casas that if negroes could be introduced 
into the West Indian islands the Indians might be left alone; the 
negroes themselves would have a chance to rise out of their wretch- 
edness, could be made into Christians, and could be saved at worst 
from the horrid fate which awaited many of them in their own 
country. 

“The black races varied like other animals ; some were gentle and 
timid, some were ferocious as wolves, The strong tyrannized over the 
weak, made slaves of their prisoners, occasionally ate them, and those 
they did not eat they sacrificed at what they called their customs,— 
offered them up and cut their throats at the altars of their idols. 
These customs were the most sacred traditions of the negro race. 
They were suspended while the slave-trade gave the prisoners a value. 
They revived when the slave-trade was ubolished. When Lord Wolse- 
ley a few years back entered Ashantee, the altars were coated thick with 
the blood of hundreds of miserable beings who had been freshly 
slaughtered there. Still later, similar horrid scenes were reported 
from Dahomey. Sir Richard Burton, who was an old acquaintance 
of mine, spent two months with the king of Dahomey, and dilated to 
me on the benevolence and enlightenment of that excellent monarch. 
I asked why, if the king was so benevolent, he did not alter the cus- 
toms? Burton looked at me with consternation, ‘ Alter the customs !’ 
he said. ‘Would you have the Archbishop of Canterbury alter the 
Liturgy? Las Casas and those who thought as he did are not to be 
charged with infamous inhumanity if they proposed to buy these poor 
creatures from their captors, save them from Mumbo Jumbo, and carry 
them to countries where they would be valuable property, and be at 
least as well cared for as the mules and horses.” 

We make this long extract, not because there is very great novelty 
in the view presented, but to show how a great thinker and writer of 
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the present day is led to regard the African when left to his own sweet 
will. 

Those who have made a cruise on the African coast at the time we 
kept a squadron there to repress the slave-trade, as well as others who 
have had opportunity to observe, will bear witness that the progressive 
members of Liberian society are, for the most part, those who have 
come there from the United States, with more or less education and 
some money. With a few shining exceptions the children of such 
persons retrograde, and are content to live a hand-to-mouth existence. 
The American negro requires to be acclimatized, although they do not 
suffer from climatic influences to the same extent as whites. To 
the latter the climate of Monrovia and the back country is most fatal. 
That of the Cape Palmas region is not nearly so bad. Within a 
short time the Rev. Dr. Edward Wilmot Blyden, Liberian minister to 
Great Britain, and a leader in his own country, has come to the United 
States for the purpose of encouraging emigration to Liberia, and while 
denouncing the efforts of European governments to colonize Africa, 
says, “ It can never be done successfully for the reason that the white 
man is not adapted to the climate. The only means by which Africa 
can be evangelized, colonized, and civilized is through the agency of 
the American negro.” 

We have been having this sort of talk since 1818, without any 
marked result ; yet here is an educated and intelligent black man, who 
goes on to say, “I believe that the black race is destined to go back to 
Africa and to rule that country. At some future time there will be 
a large exodus of negroes from the United States to Africa, but not 
now ; not, probably, for generations to come. There are lessons to be 
learned in the house of their bondage, both by the negroes and their 
former masters, before a large exodus to Africa would be anything but 
a peril and a stumbling-block to the cause of genuine African progress. 
Enough will go to keep the way open and to produce a healthy im- 
pression upon the stagnant barbarism of the African continent, but 
not enough to make the slightest i ayoeion upon the namerical status 
of the negro population of this country.” 

Sanguine Dr. Blyden! Not he, nor any one else, can predict the 
future of our black millions; but that they will at any time establish 
successful states in the continent from which their forefathers were 
brought is contrary to experience based upon their conduct when left 
entirely to their own devices. The force which is still urging Liberia 
in a very moderate advance towards success is the vis inertia derived 
from the councils and the funds of the American Colonization Society. 
This withdrawn, the machine may go on for a time, but will, at last, 
come to a stand-still. 

In the case of negro colonies in Mexico (where no very particular 
prejudice against their color is supposed to exist), the outcome has been 
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disastrous. Verily, it seems as if the race, as far as those within our 
borders are concerned, will have to remain with us, and to work out 
the problem of their future, even through great tribulation. 


The seniority list of the German army does not give the ages of the 
officers, but the grade of second-lieutenant is, on the average, attained 
at about the age of twenty-one. With this point taken for granted, 
one can establish pretty nearly the age of officers in each grade. 

Generals in command of army corps date from 1850 to 1867; 
lieutenant-generals from 1856 to 1862; major-generals from 1858 to 
1863 ; colonels from 1860 to 1866; lieutenant-colonels from 1864 to 
1870 ; the next grade from 1866 to 1872. 

The oldest captains have served seven or eight years in that grade ; 
the most recently-promoted having passed an average of five years as 
first-lieutenant, and the oldest having entered their corps in 1881. 
The oldest second-lieutenants date from 1887 or 1888. 

In the cavalry a number of colonels act as brigadier-generals. 

For this analysis we are indebted to the Revue du Cercle Militaire. 

The same paper has an article by Captain de Montbrison upon the 
small arms in use in many of the European armies, in which he reckons 
their value by points. For the barrel, rifling, etc., he allows fifteen 
points; for the breech mechanism, ten points; for the mechanism of 
the magazine, five points ; for the mounting and bayonet, three points ; 
the form and weight of the cartridge, five points; and initial velocity, 
twenty points. 

Viewed in this way, he gives the first place to the small arms of 
Holland, Roumania, and Italy ; second, to Spain; third, to Russia ; 
fourth, to the French cavalry carbine; fifth, Turkey and Argentina ; 
sixth, England; seventh, France ; eighth, the Swiss cavalry carbine ; 
ninth, Swiss infantry; tenth, Austria; eleventh, Austrian cavalry 
carbine ; twelfth, Germany; thirteenth, Belgium; fourteenth, Den- 
mark ; fifteenth, Sweden. 


A peculiar and important document is the address to his army, 
prefacing certain instructions for the conduct of the military forces of 
his empire, issued by the Emperor of Japan, and for the first time 
translated and given to the Western world by the Pester Lloyd. The 
preface says, “The organization and command of the army has be- 
longed to the emperor from the earliest times. Twenty-five hundred 
years have passed since the first emperor, Zoumnou, commanding in 
person the army of Otomo and Monobé, subdued the turbulent inhab- 
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itants of the interior of the country, and assumed the throne after 
establishing his supremacy over the whole of the empire. Since that 
period great changes have more than once occurred. Sometimes the 
emperor exercised personal command, and sometimes the empress or 
the prince imperial represented him, but the command was never com- 
mitted to any subject. 

“In the middle ages the military and civil administrations were 
organized after Chinese model, there being six war bureaus, and another 
for the provision of remounts. 

“ For more than a thousand years our military organization remained 
unchanged. The military spirit declined under a long period of peace. 
The army was withdrawn from the imperial authority, and, little by 
little, became divided into bodies dependent upon the feudal nobility, 
who were very numerous. Military virtue became extinct, succumbing 
to luxury and idleness, and taking a position which was inferior to that 
occupied by civilians. 

“Tt was my grandfather in the first place, and then my father, Kom- 
mai Jenno, who restored the army its unity and created new regula- 
tions in virtue of which the supreme command of the army is to-day 
in my hands, with some of my subjects in direction of its different 
parts. But I, myself, direct everything, never delegating supreme 
authority to any subject. This must be distinctly understood by all 
persons present and to come. 

“T wish to render impossible a return to the disintegration which 
existed during the Middle Ages, and that every one should realize that 
it is their emperor who exercises the supreme power over both military 
and civil affairs. I am your generalissimo, and I look upon you as my 
most reliable support. You owe me obedience and sincere devotion. 
It depends upon you, warriors, and upon the manner in which you 
have or have not fulfilled your duty, whether I, the defender of our 
country, can worthily thank the Master of Heaven for his mercies, and 
show myself worthy of the great actions of my forefathers. 

“Tf the power of the empire decreases you will partake of its de- 
cadence, but if our army gloriously triumphs in the'eyes of the whole 
world, you will have your part in that glory. 

“‘ Always remain faithful to your duty and unite every endeavor to 
protect the country ; then my subjects will enjoy the blessings of eternal 
peace, and my powerful empire will be covered in the eyes of all 
nations with glorious laurels,” 

Having delivered himself after this manner,—which sounds some- 
what like the allocutions of a certain emperor much farther to the 
West than Mutsohito,—he proceeds to announce his instructions in 
regard to the duty of the true soldier, which are excellent, and which 
have a family likeness to the German Kriegsartikel, and the French 
Principes de la subordination. 
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A Dutch officer has lately contributed to a French military journal 
some account of the Indo4Netherland army which is interesting, and 
from which we translate a few points. Events nearer home and in 
Japan have caused the military operations of the Hollanders in their 
Indian possessions to attract less attention than they otherwise would 
have done. The years of struggle in Sumatra with a determined and 
vindictive enemy, and the great insurrection in the Island of Lombock, 
which caused a serious loss of life, were mentioned from time to time 
in the foreign column of the newspapers,—but the details given were 
few, and even those attracted little attention. In many respects the 
Dutch colonial administration is a most excellent one, and that of 
their colonial military force is especially so. According to the papers 
mentioned above, the Indo-Netherland army is composed entirely of 
volunteers, either Europeans of different nationalities or natives. The 
Europeans are recruited both in the Indies and in Europe. In the 
latter case they are collected at a central depot in Hardwyck, and 
thence sent out to Java, having received instruction in one of the depot 
companies before their departure for the colonies. Advertisement by 
circulars is the means used to attract recruits, in which circulars all the 
conditions of service are given, and they are printed in Dutch, French, 
and German, the three nationalities from which the chief numbers come. 

To be admitted to examination as an officer, five or six years of 
previous military service is necessary, at least three of which must have 
been passed as a non-commissioned officer. The pay of the men is 
small, but is double that of home service, and is received every five 
days. 

The admission of foreigners as officers is exceptional, and they must 
make an engagement for six years. As for the men, if they are badly 
wanted their antecedents and discharges are not rigorously examined ; 
if there is no great pressure, more care is exercised in selection. 

As for the native contingent, the men from Amboyna and Menado 
are preferred. They form the élite of the native troops, and the au- 
thorities always engage as many as possible of them. Most of these 
men are Christians, The non-Christian recruits from other islands and 
districts are simply called “ Malays,” but, as has been said, the natives 
of the Moluccas and of Menado form the back bone of the indigenous 
force. 

There are also a good many Africans in this seemingly heteroge- 
neous force, the recruiting of which is easy or difficult according to 
whether employment in civil life is abundant. 

Europeans receive a bounty, upon an engagement for a term of six 
years, of from eighty to six hundred florins, according to the exigencies 
of the moment. Amboynese get from eighty to two hundred and forty 
florins under the same conditions ; Africans from sixty to one hundred 
and twenty; and Malays forty florins, 
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The fall in the value of horses is supposed by many persons to be 
due to the very general use of electricity ufion short railroads, and to 
mechanical contrivances of all kinds which enable people to dispense 
with horse-power. To these reasons some are disposed to add the very 
general use of bicycles. Spending the summer ata resort in Maine 
where sailing and canoeing have always been the chief amusement of 
the visitors, the writer asked the chief purveyor of this means of amuse- 
ment what sort of a summer he was having. 

“ Mighty dull!” growled the tough sailor (whose appropriate name 
was Leander); “mighty dull! And it’s all along o’ them dummed 
bicycles, I say.” 

Be the reason what it may, horses are a drug in the market, and, if 
we may judge from the following lines, which we find in a contem- 
porary, are being killed in some parts, not only for hoofs, hides, and 
bones, but for human consumption. 

“Salt horse,” says the journal quoted, “ was aforetime supposed to 
be fo’cas’] fare exclusively, and Jack’s junk figured in song and story 
as the staple of his diet, relieved on high days and holidays by lob- 
scouse and plum-duff. To-day, however, we are changing all that. 
Horse-beef is becoming a regular article of general consumption, if 
market reports are to be trusted, and is, apparently, destined to find its 
way far beyond the range of the ship’s galley, where its use is supposed 
to have originated. By current advices from Oregon we are informed 
that a large canning establishment has entered upon the business of 
putting up horse-meat in sealed tin packages for the general market. 
As the furnishing of supplies of this character does not usually run 
far ahead of the demand, it is reasonable to presume that the canning 
of horse-beef implies a considerable consumption of the article already 
known and likely to increase. It. would be interesting to inquire 
where this consumption exists, and how the canning concerns find cus- 
tomers. Who eats horse-beef?” 

Now, horse-meat is not—crede experto—a thing which any one 
would like, if any other kind of meat was within reach; and, unless 
disguised in a ragout, with garlic, or in sausage, with various condi- 
ments, is not generally approved by civilized consumers. We must 
therefore suppose that the canned article goes to two countries,—one of 
which is celebrated for canning stews and ragouds, and the other for a 
large consumption of wurst. At least that would be our guess in the 
premises. 

It is remarkable how many things pertaining to the horse exist on 
board ship,—that is,a sailing ship. There is the “dead horse,” or 
advanced pay which mariners have to work out, and the “ horsing” 
which shipmates administer to idle or unwilling crews; there is the 
“fiemish horse,” and the “ martingale,” and “ bridles,” and “ bitts,” 
and “ harness-cask,” and “ horse-block,” and dear knows how many 
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other horsey things. But that horse was even used, deliberately, as an 
article of sailors’ diet we have never heard or believed. It was the nick- 
name given by seamen to the kind of beef which had been so long in 
casks that it had about as much taste and nutriment, when served out, 
as a potfull of mahogany shavings would have. The name was one 
of the grimly jocose sailor jokes,—the kind of joke which was apt to 
make Jack “smile on the wrong side of his mouth.” Yet poor Jack 
had to eat it all the same, in hopes that the next cask broached would 
be better—after the poor stuff was eaten up, just as the Duke de 
Medina-Sidonia’s Spanish sailors, in the Grand Armanda had to do. 
For, when once at sea, and the fish, meat, cheese, and biscuits which 
formed their ration, being found to be more or less rotten, the wise 
admiral ordered that the men should eat the most rotten first, so that 
the other would last the longer. While our navy ration is, and always 
has been, certainly the best, we have known instances, when salt beef 
had been a long time in barrel, where it would puzzle most persons, not 
seafaring, to tell exactly from what animal it owed its origin, and 
over which might very well be chanted that solemn incantation quoted 
by Dana in his immortal “Two Years before the Mast :” 


‘¢ Old horse, old horse! how camest thou here ?”’ 
‘*From Skagarack to Portland Pier 

I’ve carted stones for many a year ; 

Till, killed by blows and hard abuse, 

They salted me down for sailors’ use. 

The sailors they do me despise ; 

They turn me over, and damn my eyes; 

Then eat my meat, and pick my bones, 

And heave the rest to Davy Jones.’”’ 


It may astonish many military men to learn that the great Vauban 
was not only a first-class soldier, but a good and scientific cook. Like 
many other great men he knew something of everything, and considered 
nothing too small to be worthy of attention at any time when details 
were looked upon as trivial. 

We translate fully a paragraph from an article in Le Yacht, by 
M. J. Thoulet, upon French fisheries, and also touching upon the food- 
supply of the working-classes and of soldiers and sailors, which 
remarks, “One day, Marshal de Vauban, the man who took all the 
cities which France wanted, and victoriously defended all those which 
foreigners wished to take from France, seeing, as he says himself, ‘ his 
old friends, the soldiers of the regiment of La Sarre growing sick from 
bad food and from bread made from spoiled flour and improperly 
baked,’ set for himself the problem of improving their rations. This 
great warrior, mathematician, engineer, and philosopher began to 
experiment in making a ‘soupe au bled.’ It is touching to read ,the 
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receipt in Vauban’s own hand. Everything is laid down in order, 
—the nature of the ingredients, the grain,—wheat, barley, or whatnot, 
—bacon, onions,—the quantity of each, the exact manner of preparing 
and cooking them, the price, and, above all, the advantages of this 
easily-obtained food when well prepared. ‘In this way,’ he says, ‘the 
soldier will have an agreeable food with which to appease their hunger, 
at a fair price, and, this good food being obtainable, will not be obliged 
to live upon corrupt provisions, often half rotten. Bread is often 
badly leavened, badly baked, and the flour mixed with water contain- 
ing all sorts of deleterious matter and even the drainage of the camp, 
causes the greater part of the sickness which occurs in the course of a 
campaign.’ No one,” says the essayist, “will loose any dignity in 
following the example of Vauban.” 


The Nation lately remarked, “Governor Hastings of Pennsy]- 
vania, like Governor Greenhalge of Massachusetts, vetoed a bill giv- 
ing public offices to soldiers without competitive examination. In this 
he has been censured by the Union Veteran’s League of Philadelphia, 
but he seems to bear up under it very well. In fact, the public are 
getting tired of old soldiers in politics. The war ended thirty years 
ago. _ While the ravages of time have done nothing to mar the honors 


or dim the glory of any man who faced bullets in order to preserve the 
Union, they have done much to detract from the physical and mental 
powers of the veterans. The state is entitled to the best service that 
can be had, and if a man of thirty can do better service than a man of 
sixty, as is generally the case, the man of thirty should be chosen. This 
is one of the common places of the civil service reformer. The vetoing 
of the veteran preference bills by Greenhalge and Hastings is conclu- 
sive evidence that the public have at last accepted their views, for if 
there were not a strong body of public opinion back of them no as- 
piring politician would expose himself to the censure of the G.A.R.” 

We learn from the same weekly paper that there exists in Illinois, 
or in certain counties of that State, a provision of law that veterans’ 
families are to be supported. With the pension, and the possibility of 
increase of pension, free rations under the law, and the soldiers’ homes 
to relieve the wife from the care of an old husband, the old fellows 
become very desirable matches in the eyes of designing females, and 
the superintendent of the Soldiers’ Home at Quincy not unnaturally 
became alarmed at what he calls “‘ wholesale matrimony” among his 
charges, and has, in consequence, issued an order declaring that any 
veteran who marries shall be dishonorably discharged. As the statute 
of support for families, was, it appears, passed through the influence of 
the Grand Army, the superintendent at Quincy will probably find he 
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has run into a hornets’ nest when the next annual muster of that body 
takes place. 


We have already referred to that charming work of Froude, the 
“English Seamen of the Sixteenth Century,” but must give one ex- 
tract to show those who have not read it, and who should read it, a 
touch of its quality. 

In his account of Drake’s great expedition to the West Indies, at 
page 140 et seq., he says, “The second division had been equally suc- 
cessful, and St. Domingo was theirs, except the castle, which was still 
untaken. Carlile’s numbers were too small to occupy a large city. He 
threw up barricades and fortified himself in the square for the night. 
Drake brought the fleet in at daybreak, and landed guns, when the 
castle surrendered. A messenger—a negro-boy—was sent to the gov- 
ernor to learn the terms which he was prepared to offer to save the city 
from pillage. The Spanish officers were smarting with the disgrace. 
One of them struck the lad through the body with a lance. He ran 
back bleeding to the English lines and died at Drake’s feet. Sir 
Francis was a dangerous man to provoke. Such doings had to be 
promptly stopped. In the part of the town which he occupied was a 
monastery with a number of friars in it. The religious orders, he well 
knew, were the chief instigators of the policy which was maddening 
the world. He sent two of these friars with the provost-marshal to 
the spot where the boy had been struck, promptly hanged them, and 
then dispatched another to tell the governor that he would hang two 
more every day at the same place till the officer was punished. The 
Spaniards had long learned to call Drake the Drague, the serpent, the 
devil. They feared that the devil might be a man of his word. The 
offender was surrendered. It was not enough. Drake insisted that 
they should do justice on him themselves. The governor found it 
prudent to comply, and the too hasty officer was executed. 

“The next point was the ransom of the city. The Spaniards still 
hesitating, two hundred men were told off each morning to burn, while 
the rest searched the private houses, and palaces, and magazines.” 
(We may state that the treasure had been sent into the country at the 
first alarm.) ‘Government House was the grandest building in the 
New World. It was approached by broad flights of marble stairs. 
Great doors opened on a spacious gallery leading into a great hall, and 
above the portico hung the arms of Spain,—a globe representing the 
world, a horse leaping upon it, and in the horse’s mouth a scroll with 
the haughty motto, ‘ Non sufficit orbis.’ Palace and seutcheon were 
leveled into dust by ax and gunpowder, and each day for a montli 
the destruction went on, Drake’s demands steadily growing and the 
unhappy governor vainly pleading impossibility. 

“ Vandalism, atrocity unheard of among civilized nations, dishonor 
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to the Protestant cause, Drake deserved to swing at his own yard-arm ; 
so indignant liberalism shrieked, and has not ceased shrieking. Let it 
be remembered that for fifteen years the Spaniards had been burning 
English seamen whenever they could catch them, plotting to kill the 
queen and reduce England itself into vassaldom to the Pope. The 
English nation, the loyal part of it, were replying to the wild preten- 
sion by the hands of their own admiral. If Philip chose to counte- 
nance assassins, if the Holy Office chose to burn English sailors as 
heretics, those heretics had a right to make Spain understand that such 
a game was dangerous ; that, as Santa Cruz had said, they had teeth 
and could use them.” 


The French government seems determined to take no chances in 
regard to the possibility of an escape in the case of Captain Dreyfus, 
whose degradation by sentence of court-martial was carried out with 
such melodramatic effect in Paris some months ago. 

The Army and Navy Gazette remarks,— 

“The French press gives particulars of the ill-fated ex-artillery 
captain, Dreyfus, who lately arrived in French Guiana, and is now 
domiciled on a desolate island known as ‘Ile du Diable.’ Here a 
house of two rooms has been built, one being occupied by the prisoner, 
and the other by the five warders who are responsible for his safe 
keeping. His rations are those of an ordinary soldier, without the 
allowance of wine to which the defender of his country is entitled in 
France. He is very closely watched, and the greatest precautions have 
been taken to prevent escape. A square patch has been marked out, 
beyond the limits of which the prisoner may not move, on pain of 
being at once shot, and a still further area round the house has been 
denuded of all vegetation. The Ile du Diable is at all times most 
difficult of access, being surrounded by reefs that make landing in the 


finest weather a danger for the smaller craft.” 
E. SHIPPEN. 








SERVICE SALAD. 


Longstreet’s Two War Stories. 

On being asked to recall an instance of 
martial courage, General Longstreet. is 
reported in the Ram’s Horn to have said, 
“ About one of the most remarkable ex- 
hibitions of courage which ever came to 
my personal observation occurred during 
the Mexican War at the battle of Resaca 
dela Palma. I was then with General 
Taylor, on the 9th day of May, 1846, 
when he ordered his dragoons, under 
Captain Charlie May, to charge the en- 
emy’s batteries. Randolph Ridgely, who 
commanded our battery, as May was 
about to charge, called te him, ‘ Hold on, 
Charlie, until I draw their fire.’ I do 
not know any more interesting case of 
courage and gallantry than that of 
Ridgely when he called on me to give 
him the privilege of drawing the fire 
that was ready for May upon himself. 
May made the charge successfully, and 
got the batteries of the enemy, and as a 
result we were victorious that day. I do 
not know of anything which was so 
fraught with true nobility and absolute 
fearlessness as this act of Ridgely’s. Both 
of these men were beautiful characters. 

‘‘Can I give you as good an instance 
of mercy? Yes, hundreds. On one oc- 
casion, at the battle of Gettysburg, as 
our Confederate lines were advancing, 
they met with a temporary check. Our 
troops were firing from behind rocks, 
and the enemy were advancing behind 
rocks also, and firing upon us. Just a 
little in front of our line, where my men 
stood, was a wounded Northern soldier 
calling frantically for water. A Con- 
federate soldier stepped from behind the 
shelter, leaving his gun, and held up his 
hands as asignal to cease firing. The 
Union troops stopped when they saw his 
signal, and he ran forward and gave the 
wounded Yankee his canteen of water, 
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raised his head on his arm until~he had 
drained the contents of the canteen, then, 
restoring him tenderly to his reclining 
position on the ground, ran back behind 
his rock where he had been and resumed 
the battle. The enemy’s line resumed 
firing at the same time, and this simple 
act of mercy passed amid the greater in- 
cidents of that terrible day, and, doubt- 
less, of the hundreds who witnessed it 
but few live to remember or relate the 
occurrence. 

‘‘ The bravest and best men with whom 
I came in contact during two great con- 
flicts were Christian men, and I believe 
the better Christian a man is, the braver, 
truer, and nobler he is in private and 
public life. I do not see how a man can 
be brave or useful unless he is a Chris- 
tian.”’ 


Prayer-Meeting in a Storm.) 


A GALE came up from the sou’-sou’ west ; 
’Twas fierce November weather : 

But the ship had felt such a storm before, 
And her planks still held together. 
And thus, though the howling tempest 

showed 
No signs of diminution, 
The passengers said, ‘“‘ We’ll trust the 
ship, 
The stanch old Constitution !” 


The captain stood on the quarter-deck,— 
«‘ The seas,’’ he said, ‘‘ they batter us :- 
’Twas my watch below in the former 
gale,— 
I doubt if we’ll weather Hatteras. 
The wind on the one side blows me off, 
The current sets me shoreward ;. 
I'll just lay to between them both, 
And seem to be going forward.” 


1 See President Buchanan’s last proclamation. 
21 
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‘“‘ Breakers ahead !’’ cried the watch on 
the bow; 
‘“‘ Hard up !’’ was the first mate’s order ; 
«She feels the ground-swell!’’ the pas- 
sengers cried, 
‘‘ And the seas already board her!’’ 
The foresail split in the angry gust, 
In the hold the ballast shifted ; 
And an old tar said, ‘‘ If Jackson steered, 
We shouldn’t thus have drifted !’’ 


But the captain cried, ‘‘ Let go your 
helm!” 
And then he called to the bo’swain, 
‘¢ Pipe all hands to the quarter-deck, 
And we’ll save her by devotion !”’ 
The first mate threw his trumpet down ; 
The old tars cursed together, 
To see the good ship helpless roll 
At the sport of wind and weather. 


The tattered sails are all a-back, 
Yards crack and masts are started ; 
And the captain weeps and says his 
prayers, 
Till the hull be’midships parted : 
But God is on the steersman’s side, 
The crew are in revolution ; 
The wave that washes the captain off 
Will save the Constitution. 
BayarD TAYLor. 


New York, December 18, 1860. 


War Dogs. 
(From the Militara-Wochenblatt.) 


SoME very interesting experiments as 
to the utility of war dogs were made in 
connection with the Dresden interna- 
tional dog show on the race-course near 
Dresden. A company was supposed to 
be covering some transports of horses 
against an imaginary enemy. In order 
to do this more effectually some non- 
commissioned officers, accompanied by 
trained dogs, were sent forward to watch 
the approach of the enemy. They ad- 
vanced about a mile and a quarter, while 
keeping up communication with the 
company by means of the dogs. In this 
way the company was kept fully in- 
formed as to the movements of the 
« enemy, and could stop the transport of 
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horses in good time before the attack. 
The same dogs were also used for carry- 
ing ammunition to the firing line, each 
dog being provided for this purpose with 
a kind of saddle holding three hundred 
cartridges. The animals will go along 
the lines, stopping in front of every man, 
who takes the number of cartridges he 
requires. When the ammunition is 
exhausted the dogs will hurry back to 
receive a fresh supply, and thereupon 
resume the distribution. The dogs are 
also trained to find the wounded and at- 
tract the attention of the ambulance men 
in various ways, some remaining near 
the man and barking until assistance 
arrives, some running off to find an am- 
bulance man and lead him to the spot, 
and others taking the man’s forage cap 
or tearing away a piece of his clothing 
and carrying it to the attendants. 


The Boy Lieutenant’s Nerve. 
(From the Detroit Free Press.) 


HE LOST IT ONCE, BUT REDEEMED HIM- 
SELF IN GALLANT FASHION. 


Just how it happened no one could 
ever explain, but the more charitable 
argued that the boy lieutenant lost his 
head fora moment. He was fresh from 
West Point, and only a boy, and had 
never seen a’ hostile Indian in his life. 
He had a dozen troopers with him, and 
was beating up the country along Sun- 
flower Creek when a band of fifty wor- 
riors suddenly appeared. It was a com- 
plete surprise, and the small troop was 
somewhat scattered, but the thing to 
have done was to rally on the bush- 
covered knoll a quarter of a mile away, 
and there make a “ stand-off.’’ The 
horses would probably have been sacri- 
ficed, but the soil was soft and the men 
could have intrenched themselves and 
held the position against a hundred war- 
riors. The siege might have lasted into 
the next day, but help from the fort was 
sure to come within twenty-four hours. 
The young officer didn’t do the right 
thing. He gave the order to fall back 
to the creek a mile away, and reached it 
to find that it offered no position of de- 
fense, while four troopers had been shot 
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in advance of cavalry. 


The officer had made a mistake, and 
sacrificed four men. He had been tried 
and found lacking in nerve. From that 
hour he was a marked man. No other 
officer or officer’s wife gave him the cut 
direct, but he was made to feel that he 
walked in the shadow. Had they be- 
lieved it was cowardice his resignation 
would have been demanded within the 
hour. No, they could not call it that, 
but his loss of nerve at a critical mo- 
ment was almost as bad. There was a 
splendid opportunity to make a gallant 
fight and inflict loss on the enemy, but 
he had ordered a retreat and lost a third 
of his men. It was too small an affair 


in those stirring days for a court of in- 
quiry, and so the young officer had to 


bear his burden. He could not help but 


know that he had lost caste with his 
brother officers, and he could not help 


but read the same story in the eyes of 


the enlisted men. Everybody wondered 
why he did not resign, and though many 


secretly sympathized with him, he was 


forgiven by none. 

‘Weeks and months dragged away, and 
then came a fresh campaign against the 
hostiles. One day a troup of sixty men 
was detached from the main command 
for a scout. The first lieutenant was 
absent on detached service, and the 
second ranked next to the captain, who 
had never openly censured him, and yet 
had never forgiven him for the stain on 
the escutcheon. After a ride of fifteen 
miles the troopers wheeled about to find 
that a band of hostiles had crept in be- 
tween them and the main command. 
The fight opened with odds of four to 
one, and in ten minutes the captain and 
four men were lying dead, and the little 
force was being pushed back and sur- 
rounded. Every man knew that the boy 
lieutenant had once upon a time lost his 
nerve, and as he assumed command the 
lines became unsteady, and a panic was 
threatened. Then for the first time they 
heard his voice above the din of battle, 
shouting encouragement to them: 
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rom their saddles during the flight. 
Not a man would have escaped with his 
life but for the sudden and unlooked-for 
appearance of a couple of horse-hunters, 
who were taken by the Indians for scouts 
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“Stand fast, men, stand fast! Steady 
down there on the left, and don’t throw 
away your cartridges !’’ 

He could not be seen a dozen feet away 
through the smoke, but his voice was 
steady and full of fight, and the fear of 
disaster was replaced by grim determina- 
tion. Confident in the strength of num- 
bers and determined to make it.a slaugh- 
ter, the Indians pressed recklessly for- 
ward. The lieutenant was down on the 
left flank when the bullets began to fly 
in there, and a sergeant and ten men 
were left-faced to meet the danger. He 
was up on the right flank when the yell- 
ing warriors bore down upon it, and a 
sergeant and ten men were right-faced to 
drive them back. Ten minutes later the 
horse-holders were being shot down from 
the rear, but the lieutenant and a corpo- 
ral and four or five privates were quickly 
there and making every bullet count. 

‘¢ He’sa daisy! He’sa fighter! He’s 
got the nerve of old Crook himself!” 
said the troopers to each other as they 
filled the chambers of their Spencers. 

After half an hour the fire of the In- 
dians began to slacken. Help might 
come at any moment to the little band 
holding out so determinedly. There had 
been no order to retreat, no signs of a 
panic. The troopers were lying behind 
rocks and bushes and in rifle-pits dug by 
their knives, and they were shooting to 
kill. The Indian has pluck, but lacks 
persistency. If victory cannot be won 
at a dash he anticipates defeat. It was 
so in this instance. Surprised at the 
fierce defense, fearful of a superior force 
coming down upon them, dispirited at 
their losses, which were five to one, they 
made ready to draw off. Then the exult- 
ant, cheering troopers heard the voice of 
the lieutenant shouting,— 

“Up, men, and into your saddles! 
We have stood them off; we have driven 
them away; but that is not enough !”’ 

There were forty-eight troopers who 
swung themselves into the saddle and 
followed the boy lieutenant as he dashed 
out at the body of Indians slowly riding 
away. With ringing cheers, with sabers 
flashing, the little band drove down into 
the mass and through it, cutting and 
slashing and shouting defiance under the 
cloud of dust. Back they came, fighting 
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more like demons than men, and then 
the Indians broke and fled in terror, and 
halted not until they were miles away. 
More than forty of them lay dead and 
wounded. Of the troopers, ten were 
dead, twenty wounded. And that night, 
after the general had complimented the 
boy lieutenant and every officer had 
taken him by the hand, the private sol- 
diers called to each other across the camp- 
fires,— 

“Who lost his nerve? Who’s under 
the ban? Who can’t fight? Well, I 
guess not,—not for Joseph !’’ 


Carlyle’s Talk with the. Queen. 

CARLYLE, the dyspeptic and despond- 
ent, who disapproved of most things but 
silence and natural authority, was the 
kind of man who liked to feel himself 
impervious to such trifles as flattery, 
suavity of manner, high rank of bril- 
liant reputation, says the Youth’s Com- 
panion. He said his say as he pleased 
about high and low, no doubt, but it was 
apt to be pleasant when he said to tact- 
ful great ladies who admired him, and 
gruff to the more frivolous or indepen- 
dent, who did not. His interview with 
the greatest lady of all,—Queen Victoria, 
—of which he wrote to his sister Jean an 
account only recently published, is one 
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which leaves us smiling to perceive how 
readily he fell under the spell of the 
polite little lady imperial. 

It is true that he violated etiquette so 
far and so sensibly as to request permis- 
sion, being infirm and old, to be seated 
during the interview,—a permission gra- 
ciously granted, but he writes none the 
less much more like the ardent subject 
than the independent philosopher. It 
was at Dean Stanley’s, one afternoon in 
1869, that the meeting took place, with 
several notabilities present, 

‘‘The queen,’’ he wrote Jean Carlyle, 
‘came softly forward, a kindly little 
smile on her face, gently shook hands 
with all the three women, gently ac- 
knowledged with a nod the silent bows 
of us male monsters, and directly in her 
presence every one was at ease again. 

‘She is a comely little lady, with a 
pair of kind, clear, and intelligent gray 
eyes; still looks almost young (in spite 
of one broad wrinkle which shows in 
each cheek occasionally) ; is still plump ; 
has a fine, low voice, soft; indeed, her 
whole manner is melodiously perfect. 
It is impossible to imagine a politer little 
woman; nothing the least imperious ; 
all gentle, all sincere, looking unem- 
barrassing,—rather attractive even 
makes you feel, too (if you have any 
sense in you), that she is queen.” 





